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THE PREFACE 


HE interest of this book about Books lies in the examples which 

| form the greater part of its contents. They are all from books 

printed within the last decade. To me ee ne by name those 

who have contributed them would fill a list as long as the index of 

printers, publishers, designers and others whose work they represent. 

To all of them thanks are hereby tendercd for the share they have had 

in furnishing these pages: in many cases that share gocs far beyond the 

examples with which they are accredited by name. I must join with 

them some who at the cost of much trouble have furnished me with 
examples which the lack of space has madc it impossible to include. 

The examples shown have been chosen for their interest, merit and 
excellence. In the hope that their study may be of practical use to stu- 
dents of book-production I have not refrained from occasional gentle 
criticism of some of the details. May that be forgiven one who has prac- 
tised and studied printing for well-nigh half a centuryand in that period 
has formed an inveterate habit of appraising the detail of other printers’ 
work, though not with such severity as his own. 

There are many besides those whose work is shown or mentioned, to 
whom special acknowledgement must be made. The Monotype Cor- 
poration and, in particular, Mrs Beatrice Warde have rendered invalu- 
able help in the selection of types used in printing the book, and espe- 
cially in setting up afresh many of the pages of books printed from 
monotype faces which are here shown. Mr Shears of Linotype and 
Machinery Limited has rendered the like service for pages of books set 
on the linotype. Mr A. J. A. Symons kindly put at my disposal the re- 
sources of the First Edition Club and material and information which 
he had collected in connection with the exhibitions held from time to 
timeat that Club, Mr Philip James, Kceper of the Library of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, also gave me much help in the selection of exam- 
ples. Iam indebted to Major R. H. Clapperton for some of the inform- 
ation which I have given in the chapter on Papers. Mr J. G. Wilson, of 
Messrs J. & E. Bumpus Ltd, has been most generous in lending books. 

_ The names of some of the foreign correspondents who have sent ex- 

amples or furnished notes on the work of their respective countries will 

be found attached to the specimens I have been able to reproduce; but 
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I must make special acknowledgement to Mr George Macy of the 
Limited Editions Club, and now a director of the Nonesuch Press also, 
for many of the specimens of American work which are here shown. 
Professor Anna Simons of Munich has been to great pains in giving 
me information and sending me specimens of recent work from that 
country. Miss Elenor Feisenberger, of the Museum of Arts and Crafts 
at Prague, accompanied a selection of examples with a most interesting 
note on contemporary printing in Czechoslovakia. I gratefully add the 
names of Herr Aloys Ruppel, of the Gutenberg Museum, Mainz; of 
Herr Rudolf M. Rohrer, of Vienna, editor and publisher of Philobiblon; 
of M. Pierre Mornand, of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, editor of 
Le Courrier graphique; of M. Franz Witt, editor and printer of Arts et 
Meétiers graphiques, for information and examples concerning the work 
done in their respective countries. MrL. C. Abbatt and my friend Ruari 
McLean of The Studio Ltd collected a great number of the specimens. 

The Insets in this book are perhaps its most interesting feature. There 
is, first of all, the magnificent page of the Oxford Lectern Bible, which 
Dr John Johnson, the University Printer, has contributed at the charge 
of the University Press. The Camelot Press Limited has most generously 
contributed the two insets showing the engraved work of Agnes Miller 
Parker and Clare Leighton. Five eminent firms of papermakcrs—J. Bar- 
cham Green & Son; Portals Limited; Arnold & Foster Limited; J. Dick- 
inson & Co. Limited, and Joseph Batchelor & Sons Limited—kindly ac- 
ceded to my suggestion that specimens of some of the papers made by 
them for books described or shown would add much interest to these 
pages; and they have given free of charge the papers on which the insets 
have been printed respectively by students at the London School of 
Printing; the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; the College of Techno- 
logy, Manchester ; the School of Art and Crafts, Bradford; and the 
Shakespeare Head Press. Cordial thanks are due to the Principals of the 
Schools and also to their students who have added so materially to the 
interest of this book. 

Lastly I must express my thanks to my colleagues at the Shakespeare 
Head Press and to those on the staff of the Kemp Hall Press, Oxford, 
who have shared in the printing. 

B.H.N. 

Oxford, July 7, 1938. 
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THE NAME 
OF ALMIGHTY 


GOD 


I, JOHN, LORD OF JOINVILLE, SENESCHAL OF 
CHAMPAGNE, HAVE CAUSED THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAINTLY KING LOUIS TO BE WRITTEN ACCORDING 
AS I SAW AND HEARD FOR THE SPACE OF THE SIX 
YEARS THAT I WAS IN HIS COMPANY ON PILGRIM- 
AGE BEYOND THE SEA AND AFTER WE CAME BACK. 
And ere I tell you of his great deeds and his knightly prowess will I tell you 
what I saw and heard of his godly sayings and his good precepts, so that they 
may be found set one after the other to edify those - shall hear them. 

This holy man loved God with all his heart and followed His example: as 
appeareth in that even as God died for the love He bare His me so put he 
his body in jeopardy many times for the love he bare his people; and he might 
well have le it an he had wished, as ye shall hear hereafter. 

The great love that he had for his people appeareth in his saying to my lord 
Louis, his eldest son, in a dire illness that he had at Fontainebleau: ‘Fair son,’ 
said he, ‘I beseech thee to make thyself beloved of the people of thy realm; for 
in sooth I had liefer have a Scot come from Scotland and govern the people of 
this realm faithfully and well, than that thou shouldst govern it manifestly ill.’ 
The saintly King loved truth so well that not even to the Saracens would he 
lie concerning his convenant with them, as ye shall hear hereafter. 

So sober was he of his mouth that on no day of my life did I know him give 
thought to the ordering of any dish, as many rich men do; but he patiently ate 
whatsoever his cooks dee and set before him. In his words was he temperate; 
for never in my life did I hear him speak ill of another, nor did I ever hear him 
name the Devil; which name is spilled about the kingdom, which methinks 
pleaseth God ill. He watered his wine in measure, according as he saw the wine 
would stand it. He asked me in Cyprus why I did not put water in my wine; 
and I told him that the physicians were the cause, who said that I had a thick 
head and a cold stomach, and that therefore I could not get drunk. And he 








Coats of arms designed and engraved on wood by Reynolds Stone for the Gregynog Press 
Joinville, in which they are coloured by hand. 


INTRODUCTION 


S THERE an Art of the Book? Book-production nowadays is a 

synthesis of many arts and crafts and of many branches of science too. 

Even in its simplest and earliest form there were writing and lettering, 
papyrus, vellum or its equivalent, on which to write, and binding. Then 
came decoration and illumination, and paper, type and printing, wood- 
cuts and engraving. In these latter days there is a host of ancillary crafts 
that serve book-production: lithography; the various methods of photo- 
graphic reproduction, whether in black and white or in colour; all the 
aids afforded by machinery and power. Above all, there is the revolu- 
tion in printing methods made by the mechanical composing machines 
and in punch-cutting by the Benton machine. 

Can it be claimed that amid this medley of various and sometimes 
conflicting processes and methods there can be devised or practised any 
single ‘art of the book’: From Morris's time downwardsit has been usual 
to trace an analogy between book-production and architecture. Book- 
making and house-building offer many parallels. In both there isa simple 
elementary purposc—a house to live in with a measure of ease and com- 
fort and perhaps even of luxury; a book to read with case, comfort and 
pleasure. Modern inventiveness and inventions, new methods in art and 
new discoveries in science, have added enormously to the resources both 
of the builder and the book-maker. Just as there is the architect's art to 
select and co-ordinate all the methods, processes and materials available 
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for the building ofa house, so is there an art of the book by which choice 
may be made out of all those methods, processes and materials that offer 
themselves to printers and publishers for the printing, production and 
embellishment of books. 

If, then, there is an art of the book, it is that of producing and present- 
ing a book so that it may be read with ease, with comfort and with 
pleasure. We may put these conditions more precisely as ease for the 
reader’s understanding through his eye, comfort for his hand and body, 
and pleasure for his aesthetic sense. Not that these things are ever quite 
distinct from one another: rather, they merge into one another on an 
ascending scale; for one cannot read with comfort unless one reads with 
ease; and there cannot be pleasure in reading unless thereis also comfort. 
Books indeed minister to every state and condition and every pursuit 
of mankind; and so their producer must adapt their form and method to 
the needs and purpose and condition of those for whom they are written 
and by whom they are to be read. There are big books and little books; 
prayer-books and picture-books; pocket-books and encyclopaedias; 
books for pleasure and books just for use; books for children and books 
for the aged; books of philosophy, books of science, and books of fiction; 
school-books and technical books—all these and a vast number besides 
call for their own special treatment and present their own special pro- 
blems of production. These problems fall within the scope of the art of 


the book. 





Initial Letters designed by J. Van Krimpen for the Curwen Press. 





Pen-drawn Initial Letters designed by H. P. R. Finberg for the Broadwater Press, Welwyn, and 
engraved on wood by Charles Turney. The flourishes are in every case an extension or outgrowth 
from the letter-strokes. 


BOOK-PRODUCTION 
1900-1928 


the present century with the art of the book for its subject. 
Many other books or Special Numbers have dealt specifically 
with one or other of those graphic arts which are concerned with the 
production of the book, and especially its illustration. There were 
books on illustration in Great Britain, France, America, and other 
countries in 1919, 1923, 1924, and 1931. Children’s Books of Yesterday 
was issued in 1933, and William Morris, Designer, in 1934. In 1936 Clare 
Leighton reviewed Wood Engraving of the 1930’s, and a Special Number 
in 1937 showed the progress and uses of Lettering of To-day. But The Art 
of the Book, issued in 1914, and Modern Book Production, in 1928, survey- 
ed the whole field of book-production in GreatBritain and abroad. 
Both 1914 and 1928 marked well-defined epochs. In 1914 the influ- 
ence of Morris, who had died in 1896, was predominant, and sumptu- 
ously decorated pages from the Kelmscott Chaucer, The Tale of Beowulf, 
and the Note on his Aims in Founding the Kelmscott Press, are the most 
notable of the facsimiles in the book. In book-illustration the influence 
of Walter Crane may be noted; also that of Aubrey Beardsley and The 
Yellow Book. The invention of the zincograph block had given a great 
spurt to decorative illustration. In lettering there was the happy influence 
of the classes carried on by Edward Johnston at the School of Arts and 
Crafts—itself an offshoot of the movement which began with Morris. 
The revival in lettering furnished the beautifully austere books of the 
Doves Press with their only decoration. But its influence in Germany, 
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TH’ EASTERN CLIME 


ADVANCING, SOW’D THE 


EARTH WITH ORIENT PEARLE, 
WHEN ADAM WAK’T, SO CUSTOMD, FOR HIS SLEEP 
WAS AERIE LIGHT, FROM PURE DIGESTION BRED, 
And temperat vapors bland, which th’ only sound 

Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 
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also conspicuous in the 1914 Special Number, was far greater. 1914 was 
also the year of the great Exhibition of the Graphic Arts at Leipzig. I 
well remember how when I visited the Exhibition in July of that year, I 
seemed to see in the German Pavilions the hand of Johnston on every 
stall and every wall; for his book, translated into German by his pupil 
Anna Simons, and his teaching and practice, had an influence on Ger- 
man book-production far exceeding that which it enjoyed in England. 
And the action of the Insel-Verlag of Leipzig in inviting Emery Walker, 
Eric Gill, Graily Hewitt and Douglas Cockerell to design the typography, 
lettering and binding of their series, had been fruitful in giving purity of 
style and perfection of form to German book-production. 

A fortnight later the world plunged into war. 

Modern Book Production, published in 1928, shows both in its textand 
in the number and variety of the specimens from all countries which 
are there reproduced the amazing revival which took place in book- 
production, as in other arts and industries, when the nations began to 
emerge from the havoc wrought by the War and too slowly repaired 
by the Peace. In his Foreword the Editor notes the ‘great and increasing 
interest in the subject all over the world’ (of which indeed the lavish 
scale of the Special Number was itself testimony); the part of typography 
in the new turn taken by designers and printers; especially the revival of 
old type-faces, and ‘the return to typography in its clearest and simplest 
form which is a feature common to all countries—part of the general 
return to fundamental principles which is typical of the age’; the closer 
relations between the texts and the illustrations, and the increasing use 
of the woodcut; the greater simplicity of the bindings, whether of 
leather, cloth, or paper, and the use of patterns ‘in a rather abstract and 
modern style’; the use of book-jackets, ‘a novel feature, which has 
already attained importance ; “a steady advance in the work both of the 
big commercial publishers and of the presses.’ Summing up, he finds 
that ‘the force of tradition has weakened, but at the same time the arts 
of book-production have become more vigorous, and show a healthy 
reference to the requirements and conditions of the day. ... The modern 
book seems to have some of the formal and clean-cut beauty and the 
exact expression of purpose proper to an age of rationalism and machine 
production.’ 





Characters and decorations from The New Temple Shakespeare, designed and engraved on wood by Eric Gill. 
Printed at the Temple Press, Letchworth. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 


BOOK-PRODUCTION 
19 28-1938 


HE TENDENCIES noted by the Editor of The Studio in 1928 

| for the most part gathered strength in the years that followed. 
Public interest in book-production, not always well informed, 
developed into an extravagant boom, which was unhealthy and was 
presently to collapse. The revival of old types, made easy by the advance 
in mechanical type-cutting and made general by the universal use of the 
composing machines for even the highest grades of book-work,brought 
into use a very great variety of faces. That has not, perhaps, been of un- 
mixed advantage: it is a hindrance to the development of contemporary 
type-design, and is more likely to bewilder the printer and his public 
into a seeking after what is merely new or different in type-faces than to 
foster an appreciation of the real excellence and the best uses of fine 
letter. The vogue of the wood-engraving has increased; and very noble 
work has been done in that medium. But from the standpoint ofa book- 
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THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
HAMLET KING JOHN 


by William Shakespeare by William Shakespeare 





London: J. M. DENT e SONS LTD. London: J. M. DENT e SONS LTD. 
New York: E. P,. DUTTON e CO. INC. New York: E, P, DUTTON e CO, INC. 


Title-pages of the New Temple Shakespeare, with wood engravings by Eric Gill. 


producer it is too often pursued as an independent craft, not duly sub- 
ordinated to the typography of the pages which itisto accompany. Just 
as sculpture thrives best when conceived and executed for an architec- 
tural setting, so the art of wood-engraving is likely to flourish best in the 
printed book; for that is its native soil. Lithography, under the new style 
of autolithography, as a method by which the artist is able to draw his 
designs for book-illustration or jackets, direct on the stone, has not 
merely revived: it has developed quite a new technique. Photography 
has enlarged its province and by new and improved methods has in- 
creased its usefulness as an ancillary craft to typography. Indeed, the 
handmaid shows a disposition to set up as the rival of her mistress. 
Whole books are now reproduced by photography instead of from 
stereoplates or re-set type. Moreover, for many years past, inventions 
have been maturing which propose to substitute the lens of the camera 
for setting by hand or machine. 

When the financial crisis came in 1931, the demand for fine and costly 
editions suddenly ceased. Presses and quasi-Presses having aspirations 
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A double title-page drawn and engraved on wood by Eric Gill, A.R.A. 
Note the admirable rhythm and harmony of the two sides, 
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10 THE ART OF THE BOOK 


towards fine work, which had sprung into mushroom-like growth at 
the period of the boom, ceased more suddenly still. But the interest in 
book-production in its more practical aspect survived. Some of the 
younger publishers especially had learned to take an intelligent interest 
in the selection of types for their books and the lay-out of their pages, as 
well as in their decoration and their marketing. Nor were the older 
firms too conservative to follow their example. 

The fruit of the modern movement may be seen in the windows and 
shelves of the modern bookshop, which tempt the eye of the buyer 
with a much brighter array than was ever seen there a score of years ago. 
Book-jackets, which in 1928 the Editor of The Studio noted as ‘a novel 
feature, that had ‘already attained importance,’ have kept their fresh- 
ness and vastly increased in variety and interest. That is due in great 
measure to the increasing number of artists who make a study of the 
methods available for reproducing and printing their work. The jacket 
has done more than anything else to give the bookshop window its 
modern aspect of gaiety. 

But the modern publisher’s interest in the production of his books 
goes below the skin-deep beauty of the jacket and extends to every de- 
tail of its production. Mr Richard de la Mare, who is a director of the 
firm of Faber and Faber, and concerns himself with the production 
of their books in every detail, writes that ‘the publisher, in assuming 
full responsibility for the appearance of his books, has discovered 
two virtues as a result of his personal efforts: the well-produced book 
that has character, and, hardly less important, the “house style.” Ido not 
mean by this that he necessarily fixes a uniform pattern for all his books, 
or even two or three alternative patterns, . . . but that he designs them 
all, either consciously or with a natural style that he cannot avoid, in 
such a way as to make them recognizable as members of one family.” 
In his excellent little book he goes on to discuss the qualifications which 
the production-manager should possess. He recommends ‘anyone who 
aspires to the position of a publisher's production-manager to spend a 
month or two at least at the outset gaining practical experience of each 
of the more important trades or crafts involved.’ “He should know 
exactly what he wants done and precisely how to tell other people the 


1A Publisher on Book Production. TheSixth Dent Memorial Lecture. Dent. 1936. 


When from the gaping wave a monster flung 

His obscene body in the courser's path. 

These, mad with terror, as the sea-bull sprawled 
Wallowing about their feet, lost care of him 

That reared them; and the master-chariot-pole 
Snapping beneath their plunges hike a reed, 
Hippolutos, whose feet were trammeled fast, 

Was yet dragged forward by the circling rein 
Which either hand directed; nor they quenched 
The frenzy of their flight before cach trace, 
Wheel-spoke and splinter of the woeful car, 

Each boulder-stone, sharp stub and spiny shell, 
Huge fish-bone wrecked and wreathed amid the sands 
On that detested beach, was bright with blood 
And morsels of his flesh: then fell the steeds 
Head-foremost, crashing in their mooned fronts, 
Shivering with sweat, each white eye horror-fixed 
His people, who had witnessed all afar, 

Bore back the ruins of Hippolutos 

But when his sire, too swoln with pride, rejoiced 
(Indomitable as a man foredoomed) 

That vast Poseidon had fulfilled his prayer, 

I, in a flood of glory visible, 

Stood o’er my dying votary and, deed 

By deed, revealed, as all took place, the truth 
Then Theseus lay the woefullest of men, 

And worthily; but ere the death veils hid 

His face, the murdered prince full pardon breathed 
To his rash sire. Whereat Athenat wails. 

So I, who ne’er forsake my votaries, 

Lest in the cross-way none the honey-cake 

Should tender, nor pour out the dog’s hot life, 
Lest at my fane the priests disconsolate 
Should dress my image with some faded poor ~<a 

Few crowns, made favours of, nor dare object ieee 

Such slackness to my worshippers who turn 

The trusting heart and loaded hand elsewhere, - Se 6ad TAS 


As they had climbed Olumpos to report 


“A 





Of Artemis and nowhere found her throne— ARTEMIS AND HIPPOLUTOS 
] interposed. and, this eventful might, 
98 99 


Browning’s Poems, with wood-engravings by Iain Macnab. Printed in Times New Roman 
by Purnell & Sons, Ltd, Paulton, Bristol, and published at 6d. in the Penguin 
Illustrated Classics Series—a triumph of cheap production. 


way in which to do it. It is no good designing the bare skeleton of a 
book and leaving the rest to the printer: one must build it up from its 
most trivial detail and try to leave nothing to haphazard decision.’ He 
next takes the several parts and features of the book and notes the points 
which the production-manager must provide for. His treatment of the 
subject recalls remotely, on the lower plane but with the wider outlook 
of commercial book-production, William Morris's famous account of 
his Aims in Founding the Kelmscott Press. Since the same considerations 
must carry weight in any review of book-production, including that 
which forms the subject of this Special Number of The Studio, I will 
here follow his lead, and discuss some of the points of modern books, 
not always, however, in the order or direction in which he takes them. 
II 


HERE BEGYNNETH 
THE FYRST BOKE OF 
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THE SCIENCE OF HERALDRY 


HERALDRY, or armory as it was anciently called, isa symbolical and 
pictorial language of uncertain and disputed origin, which,by the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, had already been reduced to a 
science with a system, classification, and nomenclature of its own. 
The artistic devices known as arms, which may be formed by proper 
combinations of the colours, ordinaries, and figures that represent 
the letters of this language, had each their significance, and soon 
came to be regarded as an hereditary possession. 

Heraldry for Craftsmen, by W. H. St John Hope 


Above: Titling Letter designed by the late F. L. Griggs, R.A., for the Shakespeare Head Froissart. (Monotype.) 
Below: The Littleworth type, designed by F. L. Griggs, R.A. (Monotype.) 


The Sizes of Books 


R DE LA MARE discusses the sizes of books in general 

| \ / | and protests especially against ‘that pernicious habit of giving 

| and expecting sheer bulk for bulk’s sake, that is indulged 
in by some publishers and some booksellers,’ who would tempt the 
bookbuyer by mere size into the belief that he is getting more value for 
his money. He does not discuss the relative advantage and amenities of 
big-sized volumes compared with the small. The folio and the quarto 
admit of the luxury of bigger type without the wide and irregular spac- 
ing which cannot be avoided when big type is used within the measure 
of a small page. They also give a more majestic volume: there is a gran- 
deur about an uncut Jenson folio, or a Kelmscott Chaucer, or an Ashen- 
dene Dante, which no smaller size would have given them. That is why 
so many of the private presses have issued their books in folio or quarto. 
On the other hand, in an age crowded and pinched as ours, there is little 
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room for great volumes either on the study table or in the built-in book- 
cases of the flat. Moreover, if the large page rouses admiration by its 
architectural grandeur, the small page admits of delicate and jewel-like 
refinements in typography, decoration, paper and binding which may 
find a readier way to the heart of the booklover than the more lordly 
volume. In —_ it is an easier matter to produce a fine big book than 
a dainty little one. The production ofa series of cheap reprints especially 
—the Penguin books, for instance, or their Continental counterpart, the 
Albatross—presents its own exacting and insistent problems in the 
choice of format and type, layout, illustration, paper and covering. 


Type-Design and Printing 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


R DE LA MARE next considers the choice of type. I have 

| \ / | already alluded to the bewildering variety of type-faces from 
which the publisher has to choose. Before mechanical com- 

position became universal, the book-printer was obliged to carry in his 
cases founts weighing many tons in order to meet the demands of the 
publisher, who might require the whole of a large book to be kept 
standing in type for many months or even for years. Even in those days 
enterprising typefounders would bring out new faces and announce 
them with a flourish of trumpets that won for them a passing vogue. 
But there was nothing like the spate of these latter years. The interest in 
these old type-faces which is such a marked feature of contemporary 
printing in this country and in America may perhaps be traced back to 
the influence of Mr D. B. Updike, of the Merrymount Press, Boston. In 
the early days of the press which he has made famous he showed his 
fondness for old type-faces by getting from remote quarters of Europe 
or America founts which had long been obsolete and using them in his 
books. As the fruit of his research he was able to acquire founts of old 
French, German and Dutch types; and he was especially successful in 
recovering types cut in England or Scotland at the best period, that 
of Caslon and Baskerville, Fry, Martin and Bell, from some of whom 
early American typefounders had imported matrices in the late eight- 


THE GEORGICS OF VERGIL 


Book the first 


Wuart makes blithe corn, beneath what statry sign 
To turn the sod, and wed the elm and vine, 

What care of beeves, and how the flock may thrive. 
And due experience of the frugal hive— 

Mzecenas, hence my song. Ye lights on high, 
Who lead the rolling seasons through the sky, 
Good Liber, come, and fostering Ceres too, 

If earth exchanged, by powet derived from you, 
Chaonian mast for dainty wheat; and quaff'd 

With new-found grapes her Acheloan draught. 

Ho too, ye Fauns, that love the farming folk, 
Come, tripping Fauns, and maidens of the oak, 
Your boons I sing. And thou, whose trident rang 
Upon young earth, and forth the war-horse sprang: 
And thou, woodranger, whose three hundred steers, 
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R. D. Blackmore’s translation of the Georgics, printed by George W. Jones at the Sign of the Dolphin, 
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eenth or early nineteenth century. In 1922 he published the fruit of 
years of research in his Printing Types. In that book he covered the whole 
field of type-design from Gutenberg to the date at which he wrote. A 
second and much enlarged edition was published last year. Part of the 
ground first opened up by Mr Updike has been explored even more in- 
tensively and fruitfully by Mr Stanley Morison, who by his diligent 
study of the printed work of the past has been able to revive types of 
every period from the sixteenth century to the early nineteenth for the 
use of contemporary printers. The makers of the composing machines 
began by cautious copying ofthe founts of the typefounders. Then, as 
they learned to recognize the facilities afforded by the Benton machine 
for cutting punches of any design, they revived historical type-faces of 
every period. To name some of those which have found favour there are 
the Poliphilus used by Aldus of Venice for his famous Poliphili Hypne- 
rotomachia of 1499; Aldine Bembo, copied from the type found only in a 
tract from the same great printer—the De Aetna of the humanist church- 
man Bembo, printed in 1495; Plantin, based on the type used by that 
printer at Antwerp in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; Gara- 
mond, which has been traced, not to the typefounder whose name it 
bears, but to Jannon, the French printer of Sedan; Fournier, originally 
cut by the typefounder of that name, and Didot, cut for the two eight- 
eenth-century French printers of that name; Bodoni, called after the 
great printer of Parma, of whose type with that of the Didots Morris 
wrote that ‘it was reserved for the founders of the later eighteenth cen- 
tury to produce letters which are positively ugly, and which, it may be 
added, are dazzling and unpleasant to the eye owing to the clumsy 
thickening and vulgar thinning of the lines: for the seventeenth century 
letters are at least pure and simple in line. * 

With those revived faces, mostly cut for the monotype machine, 
there must be mentioned Granjon, a type traced by Mrs Beatrice Warde 
to Claude Garamond himself and re-cut for use on the linotype machine 
at the instance of Mr George W. Jones. Mr Jones, who did distin- 
guished work “At the Sign of the Dolphin’ in Gough Square, London, 
also designed for the users of the linotype the Estienne face, so named 
after that famous family of Paris printers. 


* Arts and Crafts Essays, 1903, p. 121. 


Through France & Italy 


The Grisset would shew me every thing—I was hard to please : she would 
not seem to see it; she open’d her little magazine, and laid all her laces one 
after another before me—unfolded and folded them up again one by one 
with the most patient sweetness—I might buy—or not—she would let me 
have every thing at my own price—the poor creature seem’d anxious to get 
a penny; and laid herself out to win me, and not so much in a manner which 
seem'd artful, as in one | felt simple and caressing. 

If there is not a fund of honest cullibility in man, so much the worse—my 
heart relented, and I gave up my second resolution as quietly as the first— 
Why should I chastise one for the trespass of another? If thou art tributary 
to this tyrant of an host, thought I, looking up in her face, so much harder is 
thy bread. 

If | had not had more than four Louis d’ors in my purse, there was no such 
thing as rising up and shewing her the door, till I had first laid three of them 
out in a pair of ruffles. 

-——The master of the hotel will share the profit with her—no matter—then 
I have only paid as many a poor soul has paid before me, for an act he could 
not do, or think of. 


The Riddle——Paris 


\ \ / H EN La Fleur came up to wait upon me at supper, he told me how 
sorry the master of the hotel was for his affront to me in bidding 

me change my lodgings. 
A man who values a good night’s rest will not lie down with enmity in his 


heart, if he can help it—So I bid La Fleur tell the master of the hotel, that | 
was sorry on my side for the occasion I had given him—and you may tell 
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Page from Sterne’s 4 Sentimental Fourney, printed by Hague and Gill at their Press at High Wycombe; 
the first book to be set in the new Bunyan type designed for the Press by Eric Gill. 


Tha Annhla landing io aiohteanthucentnry. 


TO THE MOST HIGH AND MIGHTY MONARCH, 
CHARLES, BY THE GRACE OF GOD, KING OF GREAT 
BRITAINE, FRANCE, AND IRELAND, DEFENDER OF 
THE FAITH, &c. 







MOST DREAD SOVERAIGNE. 

WY ZJHEN THAT MAIDEN-MON- 
As ( Ne h, the wonder of the world in her time 
4 Queene Elizabeth (of famous memorie) 
\ 





PY KOE 

Th Ndome, in her latter dayes, my deere father, 

, V/ ‘Doctor Philemon Holland, presented 
R 


CK under herMajestie, his English translation 
of the Romanes most renowmed historiographer(1). And it pleased 
his Highnesse full of clemencie, to reach out the golden scepter of her 
gracious acceptance thereof. 

‘Sol occubuit, nox nulla sequuta est:’ 

For no sooner was that glorious sunne set, to our sight on earth, 
in our horizon, and translated to shine in heaven, but your royall 
father King James (of blessed memorie,) appearing even then by his 
radiant beames out of the North, in maturitie of time, came to weare 
the same imperiall diademe lawfully descended upon his head. At 
whose very first entrance, my said father dedicated his translation also 
of Trajanus his masters Morals (2) unto his Majestie, who was no lesse 
pleased to hold forth his gracious hand and accept the same. 

Also, when my unworthy selfe offred mine owne collections, en 
tituled Herwologia A nglica (3) unto his Highnesse,he most graciously 
received it. 

And now, most deere Soveraigne, unto this present version of 
Xenophons Cyrupediam out of Greeke, which is, as I may say, the 
authour his master-peece, and my fathers worke likewise, your 
Majestie hath the sole right; in regard that he enterprized it long since, 
and that by speciall order and direction from your Royall Father, 
delivered unto him by one of his neere servants in Court; (even when 

ill 


Y 
FS ce ae 
NS, swaied the imperiall scepter of this king 


Page from Xenophon’s Cyrupardia, translated by Philemon Holland 1632. 
Printed at the Gregynog Press, 1936, in 16-pt Poliphilus. The initial letters 
by Loyd Haberly are drawn in outline for hand-colouring. 


EPISTLE 


t. Tit. Liv. 
Anno. 1600. 


2. Plutarch 
Anno. 1603. 


3. Anno. 1620. 





Device of the Gregynog Press designed 
and engraved on wood by 
R. A. Maynard. 


The Oxford Lectern Bible 


character no other book printed these many years 

past can rank with this great and splendid Bible 
printed in 1935 at the Oxford University Press. Experi- 
ments were made in many kinds and sizes of type before 
its magnificent page took final shape. The Centaur type 
which was finally chosen was re-cut in 1929 by the Mono- 
type Corporation. For printing this Bible in the 22-point 
size it has been modified, being made into a rather more 
compact letter by the shortening of the descenders. In the 
prose Books the text is made to run on, the numbered verses 
being divided from each other by unobtrusive paragraph 
marks, The only decoration is in the 5-line and 3-line initial 
letters, which are also of the Centaur face. The use of large 
minuscules in the headlines and some of the headings recalls 
their use in the light and airy pages of the early French 
printers, from whom Bruce Rogers long since drew a 

large measure of his inspiration. 
B. H. N. 


Fk OR beauty befitting its unique dignity and sacred 


INSET PRINTED BY JOHN JOHNSON AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD 
PAPER : WOLVERCOTE PAPER MILLS 


HOLY BIBLE 


Containing the Old and New 


Testaments : Translated out 
of the Original Tongues and 
with the former Translations 
diligently compared and re- 
vised by His Majesty’ special 


Command 


Appointed to be read in Churches 


OXFORD 
Printed at the University Press 


1935 
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To all these copies or revivals from foreign sources we must add the 
types derived from those of English printers and typefounders—Basker- 
ville, Wilson, Fry and Martin in the eighteenth century, and Bell in the 
early nincteenth. The long ascendancy held by Caslon’s types, first cut 
about 1725, revived by Whittingham in 1844, and again some sixty ycars 
later through the influence of Emery Walker, has lately been chal- 
lenged by the varied assortment of revived type-faces which have come 
into rivalry with it. The source of Caslon’s lettcr has now been found in 
that of the 17th-century Dutch founder, Van Dijck, and the Monotype 
Corporation is now re-cutting Van Dijck’s types in all sizes. Some of 
Caslon’s recent critics think the Van Dijck letter to be the better of the 
two. The Penrose Annual for 1938, pages of which are reproduced else- 
where in this book, is the first book to be printed in the revived face. 

Besides the historical founts which have been revived in such multi- 
tude and varicty, a not inconsiderable number of new faccs have been 
designed, and have come into use for printing books. The Centaur type 
was designed about 1914 by Mr Bruce Rogers for the use of the Mctro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. In 1916 translation of Maurice de 
Guérin’s Centaur was printed from it. It was re-cut in 22-point size for 
the Lectern Bible printed in 1935 at the Oxford University Press. By 
the kindness of the University Printer a page of this magnificent book is 
inset here. Mr Frederick Goudy, whose ‘Modern is shown in another of 
the specimens, is an American also. In 1914,in the Studio Special Num- 
ber of The Art of the Book, I was able to welcome his Kennerley type, of 
which a specimen was there shown. Hc has since become onc of the 
most prolific type-designers. His knowledge of letter forms and his skill 
as a calligrapher, which are the inspiration of his types, are shown in his 
two books, The Alphabet, published in 1918, and Elements of Lettering in 
1922. A page from his study of the Letters of the Trajan Column, pub- 
lished in 1937, is shown on page 18. 

Mr Eric Gill, A.R.A., is pre-eminent amongst English designers, if, 
indeed, he can be called a designer whose work scems to bubble spon- 
taneously from the character and outlook of the man. In the history of 
printing or of art it would be impossible to find a parallel to his progress 
in the several crafts which he has made his own. In some small way his 
career has becn like Baskerville’s. For Baskerville began as a writing- 

C 





a te —~— - ——~— 


G Is purely an invention by the Romans who at first 
used C for the sounds of both K and G. After the 
middle of the third centurys.c. to signify the hard sound 
of G they added an upnght stroke to the end of the 
lower curve. 

In its esthetic aspects all already said regarding C 
apphes equally to G. It is in many ways a difhcult 
letter to draw. The exact point at which to stop the 
upper stroke, the height of the upright stem, and the 
swing of the curve are matters of subtlety and feeling, 
rather than of geometry or rule. 


The Capitals of the Trajan Column, by Frederic Goudy. Printed in his Village type by 
W.E. Rudge’s Sons, New York. (Oxford University Press, New York ) 
The background of the letters is printed in a solid grey. 
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master, and Gill took the first step on the ladder of his fame when he 
became a pupil of Edward Johnston, that fons et origo of all that is best 
in modern lettering and of so much that is good in modern printing. 
From writing on ‘aa Baskerville passed to engraving on stone; from 
calligraphy with the pen Gill turned to carving on wood or stone such 
letters as have raised monumental lettering in England and other 
countries to a pitch of excellence rivalling that of Imperial Rome. Like 
Baskerville Gill has commenced printer with types of his own pattern; 
and his types have profoundly influenced the printing of our day, as 
Baskerville’s did that of his. We need press the parallel no further; for 
Baskerville’s lettering and types are flat and dull compared with Gill’s 
brilliant and inspired work. How, from carving stone monuments, Gill 
rose to his present eminence as a sculptor is another amazing story, 
which, however, is not related to the art of the book. 

For the use of the press which Gill and his son-in-law, René Hague, 
have set up at High Wycombe, he designed about 1929 the Joanna type, 
which is shown elsewherc in this book. His newest type, the Bunyan, is 
used for the first time in the edition of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey now 
being printed at his own press. One of its pages is shown on page 16. 
Gill’s Perpetua type, alsoshown in these pages, was cut by the Monotype 
Corporation in 1929. To the jobbing printer and to the advertiser he is 
even better known for his Gill Sans—a letter of great dignity and clear- 
ness which has redeemed the sanserif character from its inherited ugli- 
ness. Mr Herbert Read's Art Now was printed in it for Messrs Faber and 
Faber; but in spite of Mr de la Mare’s hint that with use a sanserif Ictter 
may become acceptable as a book type, the reader's cye is so accus- 
tomed to the traditional roman alphabet that so great a break-away 1s 
never likcly to overcome the use of centurics. In France, however, a 
sanserif type somewhat like Gill’s is used in some periodicals, among 
them Le Courrier Graphique, a monthly magazine devoted to the graphic 
arts and the industries connected with them. 

The late F. L. Griggs, the etcher and Royal Academician, designed 
more than one fount of book-type. His Littleworth is a very clear and 
readable, as well as a beautiful, letter, which has not yet attracted the 
attention which I think it deserves. I show a specimen setting on page 12. 
A great craftsman himself, by his death, which has occurred as those 


THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS 


HE LEAST THAT FINDLAYSON, of the Public 

Works Department, expected was a C.LE.; he 

dreamed of a C.S.I.: indeed, his friends told him 
that he deserved more. For three years he had endured 
heat and cold, disappointment, discomfort, danger, 
and disease, with responsibility almosttoo heavy for one 
pair of shoulders; and day by day, through that time, 
the great Kashi Bridge over the Ganges had grown 
under his charge. Now, in less than three months, if 
all went well, His Excellency the Viceroy would open 
the bridge in state, an Archbishop would bless it, the 
first train-load of soldiers would come over it, and 
there would be specches. 

Findlayson, C.E., sat in his trolley on a construction- 
line that ran along one of the main revetments—the 
huge stone-faced banks that flared away north and 
south for three miles on either side of the ri:7er—and 
permitted himself to think of the end. With its ap- 
proaches, his work was one mile and three-quarters in 
length; a lattice-girder bridge, trussed with the Find- 
Jayson truss, standing on seven-and-twenty brick 
piers. Each one of those piers was twenty-four feet in 
diameter, capped with red Agra stone and sunk eighty 
fect below the shifting sand of the Ganges’ bed. Above 
them ran the railway-line fiftcen feet broad; above 
that, again, a cart-load of eighteen feet, flanked with 
footpaths. At either end rose towers of red brick, 
loopholed for musketry and pierced for big guns, and 
the ramp of the road was being pushed forward to 
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Page from the Sussex Kipling (Macmillans), printed by R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh, in Aldine 
Bembo on paper specially manufactured by Portals of the finest rag with pure animal gelatine sizing. 
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pages are going through the press, all the arts that have a part in fine 
book-production have lost a discriminating but a very warm friend. 

To the types by American designers which are also used in Great 
Britain we may now add the Electra, designed for the linotype machine 
by Mr W. A. Dwiggins. The designer is known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as the most Puckish of bookmen, who with pen, or pencil, or 
the celluloid stencils which are his characteristic medium, gives life and 
sparkle to every page that he touches. 

The vigour and variety which mark modern book-production in 
America are by no means confined to type-design. They are shown in 
the excellent series of books issued in seeming defiance of all financial 
stress by the Limited Editions Club to its 1,500 members, and in those 
published by Ransom House, New York. Both these societies have had 
some of their books printed abroad—in England, Holland, France and 
Italy; and even those printed in the United States show such varied 
treatment in every detail of their production that it is difficult to pick 
out in them any details of style as typically American. In their variety, 
indeed, is a great part of their intercst and charm. The strength of the 
movement is shown also in the publication, at intervals, of The Dolphin, 
a Transatlantic and worthy successor to the English Fleuron, whose 
seven numbers, edited first by Mr Oliver Simon and afterwards by Mr 
Stanley Morison, hold sucha rich store of information on every aspect of 
modern book-production. Three volumes of The Dolphin have ap- 
peared to date. No one who has had occasion to consult its illustrated 
articles on the details of book-production and its reviews of the printed 
work of various countries can withhold a tribute of praise alike for its 
admirable editing and for the work ofits contributors. The third volume, 
issued during the present year, is a History of the Printed Book—a sympo- 
sium in which English, American and Continental scholars review the 
progress and methods of book-production in successive periods. The 
quarterly issues of The Colophon also show the eclecticism and catholi- 
city of the American bookman’s work and outlook. Its articles form 
separate sections, which are the work of different well-known printers, 
and these give to each number a curiously interesting and variegated 
character. Its Annual of Book-making appears for the first time this year. 

Here also mention must be made of Signature, edited by Oliver 
Simon, and Typography, edited by James Shand and Robert Harling, 
two English reviews devoted to the arts and crafts allied with printing. 
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PROLOOG IN DEN HEMEL 


De Heer. De hemelsche heerscharen. 
Later Mephistopheles. 
De drie aartsengelen treden naar voren. 


ry 


Raphaél : 


In ‘t bruisend koor der hemelzangen 
Weergalmt de zon gelijk weleer. 

In ’t spoor der eeuwge ommegangen 
Voleindigt zij haar kringloop weer. 
Schoon 2z1j zich in haar aanschijn sterken, 
Geen engel die haar ooit doorzag. 

De ondoorgrondlijk grootsche werken 
Zijn heerlijk als den eersten dag. 


Gabriél : 


Met welk een snelheid, welk een luister 
Volbrengt de aard daarom haar reis. 
Nu heerscht er een volslagen duister, 
Dan blinkt er hel het paradijs. 

De zee golft voort in breede stroomen, 
Hoog tegen rotsen springt het schuim. 





I 


Mater baec est filta 
y Sia fideles, pater hic eS natus, 


Laeti triumphantes, guts audivit talia? 
Venite, venite in Bethlehem, Deus homo natus 
Natum videte Regem angelorum. servus eSf et dominus, 


qua ubique COMMIUNUS 


Venite adoremus, nequtt apprehend, 
Vente adoremus praesens est et enuinits 
\ emte adoremus (Dominum Stupor iste Gemuns, 


nescit comprehend. 


A new Roman and a new Chancery Italic, designed 
by J. Van Krimpen. (Enschedé, Haarlem ) 


HOLLAND 
R‘ N KING with the types designed by English and American 


artists and craftsmen must be mentioned the admirable Lutetia 
type, which, designed by a foreigner, has won well-deserved approval 
both from English and American printers. Mr Van Krimpen is perhaps 
the sanest and at the same time the most vital force in modern Dutch 
typography. In the service of the ancient firm of Enschedé at Haarlem, 
he has been able to study typefounding and printing both in history and 
in modern practice. Founded in 1703, the Enschedés from time to time 
became possessed by purchase of the punches and matrices of other 
foundries, both Dutch and foreign. These have for the most part been 
preserved, and the late Charles Enschedé spent many ycars in studying 
them and in the task of sorting them out and restoring them to use. 

23 


XVI. ON FIRST LOOKING INTO 
CHAPMAN'S HOMER 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific —and all his men 

Look'd at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Keats’s Sonnets, printed for A. A. Stols, of the Halcyon Press, Maastricht, by Enschedé en Zonen, 
Haarlem, in Van Krimpen’s Romanée type, on Pannekoek’s paper with the Halcyon Press water- 
mark. The Sonnets are illustrated with John Buckland Wright’s wood-engravings. 
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With the advantage of this rich collection of historical types and the re- 
sources of a great modern foundry at his command, Mr Van Krimpen 
has brought also to the designing of type-faces the study of old Roman 


GEDICHTEN VAN 
KAREL VAN DE WOESTIJNE 


gekozen uit zyn bundels 
VERZEN, DE GULDEN SCHADUW 
DE MODDEREN MAN 
HET ZATTEHART,GOD AAN ZEE 
HET BERG-MEER 
en uitgegeven ter gelegenherd van_ 
zyn Uyfugsien Uerjaardag 
op 10 _Maart 1925 





fl aarlem_ 
‘Foh. Enschede en Zonen— 


Title-page in the Roman and Italic of Van Krimpen’s Lutetia type. 


inscriptions and Italian manuscripts and the skill of an accomplished 
calligrapher in the shapes and use of letters. His Lutetia type, designed in 
1923-4, comes direct from no early source. Rather it is the resultant of 
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those several influences and tendencies, historical, calligraphic or practi- 
cal, which meet in Mr Van Krimpen’s person. With the delicacy and 
grace of the humanistic tradition behind it, it is at the same time a type 
which has the qualities of form and weight which are called for in the 
printing of modern books. It is accompanied with an italic which, while 
recalling some of the old Chancery hands of the sixteenth century, was 
designed without reference to any of them as a fitting companion for 
the Lutetia roman. Van Krimpen’s Romanée type is not available for 
printers generally, being reserved by Enschedé en Zonen for use at their 
own press. It was designed originally as a roman letter to accompany an 
italic type by Van Dijck shown in Enschedeé’s specimen book of 1768. 
The italic is there accompanied with a roman which has not survived, 
but is thought to have come from a French source much earlier than 
Van Dijck’s own work. Even so, the Romanée as cut by the hand of a 
modern punch-cutter with its clear and exact finish consorts a little un- 
easily with the Van Dijck’s ruder and more careless letter. 

As an offshoot of the Lutctia type Mr Van Krimpen is now engaged 
in producing an entirely new ‘type-family,’ with all the varieties of size 
and shape and purpose, which a modern type-family is expected to in- 
clude—roman, sloped roman, chancery italic, semi-bold, semi-bold con- 
denscd, sanserifs of various weights, Greek and perhaps Russian. Only 
the 12-point roman is ready as yet. Mr Van Krimpen is also the designer 
of the Antigone Greek used for the Nonesuch Homer, a page from 
which is shown elsewhere in this book. 

The names of five other men must be linked with Van Krimpen’s in 
any account of modern Dutch printing, on which they have had an in- 
fluence which extends far beyond their own output of work. Some of 
them have been employed by leading Dutch publishing houses to design 
the production of their books. Van Krimpen’s brother-in-law, Jan Gres- 
hoff, was the founder of the Zilverdistel Press, which was the principal 
channel by which the effective influence of the Kelmscott and Doves 
Presses spread to Holland. Greshoft’s successor at the Zilverdistel was 
Dr J. F. Van Royen, who in 1923 changed itsname to the Kunera Press, 
which it now bears. The artist Mr S. H. de Roos was the designer of 
the earliest Dutch types to be cut for the modern revival of printing in 
Holland. He also designed the Meidoorn type, a humanistic roman of 
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a clearly calligraphic origin, for the Heuvelpers, his private press at 
Hilversum. Mr Charles Nypels, the printer and publisher of Maastricht, 
studied typefounding at Amsterdam under De Roos; but his work 
shows a more adventurous and independent outlook than that of others 
of the group, and is marked by a constant search for novelty in format, 
ph and illustration. Lastly, there is Mr A. A. M. Stols, a younger 

isciple of De Roos and Van Krimpen, who in 1927 gave up the law to 
found the Halcyon Press at Maastricht, his native town. 


De bello Gallico libri 
DE VITA CAESARIS 


Orpheus Antiqua type, designed by Walter Tiemann 
for Klingspor Brothers, Offenbach-am-Main. 


GERMANY 
‘Cees printing of to-day owes the best of its characteristic 


features to men like Herr Walter Tiemann, Herr Karl Pocschel, 
the late Rudolf Koch, and others who have wedded their own art to typo- 
graphy and by their teaching and cxample have widely influenced the 
work of their contemporarics. Tiemann is the head of the great school 
of book-production at Leipzig. He and Poeschel, the eminent printer of 
the same city, have been associated with one another for the third part 
of a century. In 1906 they established in partnership the Janus-Presse, 
which had the distinction of being the first private press in Germany 
devoted to fine book-production. For a while Poeschel was able to study 
printing in England, where he came under the influence of the Kelm- 
scott and the Doves Presses. He has, however, long since cast aside those 
distinctive details of style which we chiefly associate with the work of 
William Morris or of Cobden-Sanderson. But their influence survives 
in the habit and practice of sound craftsmanship which goes to the lay- 
out and setting of his pagcs and the printing of his shects. Tiemann de- 
signed for him the type used at the Janus-Presse. He has himself designed 
a roman type rather in the manner of the fine types cut for English and 


AMANRAKIT. 


MM. y daddie forbade, my minnie forbade, 
Forbidden I wad na be; 
I loved him weel, and I love him still, 
And I'll love him till I die. 
My minnie was harsh, my father was watse, 
He sent my love o'er the sea; 


But waters still and winds hae their will, 
A\nd sae will my love and me. 


His hair is bright and his looks are light, 
And his step is proud to see; 

A wave of his hand is worth a lord’s land, 
Though a landless lad is he. 

My daddie has sworn and my minnie has said. 
And my aunt worst othe three, 

That I shall wed and I shall bed 
Wi' the laird o Logan-lee. 


The laird is gray and the laird is grim, 
And a kirkyard cough has he; 

And his voice is like a voice frae the grave 
When he comes wooing me. 

Come spread thy sail to the snoring gale, 
And bound o’er the billows free, 

Else I maun wed and scatter the gowd 


O'the laird of Logan-lee. 
46 


From English Songs, printed in the calligraphic type designed by Professor Wie- 
gand for his Bremer-Presse at Munich: its beauty, however, shows to better ad- 
vantage in a closer-set page. The initial letter was drawn by Anna Simons. 
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Scotch founders at the period when the older traditions of type-design 
were yielding to the influence of Fournier, the Didots and Bodoni about 
the close of the eighteenth century. Walter Tiemann has brought to his 
teaching and practice of book-production the appreciative sense and 
wide outlook acquired from his training and profession as a painter. The 
high standard which prevails at the great Leipzig school under his direc- 
tion is in great mcasure due to the grounding in drawing and painting as 
well as in lettering which the students get there as well as to the healthy 
atmosphere of art and craftsmanship which they there breathe. In the 
founts which he has designed—there are at least a dozen—he shows 
how, working in the old tradition, whether of the roman face or the 
Fraktur, while avoiding any kind of eccentricity, he has been able to 
give them new refinement and beauty. 

In the first burst of the enthusiasm with which the revival of printing 
and of lettering was welcomed in Germany at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, a great number of types were designed by artists and academic 
professors who, captivated by the newly revealed beauties of the alpha- 
bet, were without the trained sense of the problems of printing required 
for its rendering into printed letter. There were others, however, who 
became masters of the art of calligraphy and lettering, and were able to 
devote their gift to fine book-production. Professor E. H. Ehmcke, for 
instance, besides his teaching work at the Munich school, is the founder 
and director of the Rupprecht-Presse in that city. Its books are printed 
by hand from histypes. Professor Wiegand’s Bremer-Pressc, at Munich, 
founded in 1911, ceased working in 1934. Wicgand designed all the 
types used at the Press, including the stately Greek fount in which he 
printed his folio Homer. The initial letters for the greater part of them 
were the work of Anna Simons. Amongst the private presses at which 
beautiful and noble work is still done by hand must be mentioned the 
Ernst-Ludwig-Presse and the Kleukens-Presse, both directed by Pro- 
fessor C. H. Kleukens at Mainz. 

To the strong and happy influence which the late Rudolf Koch still 
exercises in German printing is duc something like a counter-Reforma- 
tion. In inspiration, outlook and manner Koch’s work is wholly unlike 
that which is represented by such distinguished printers as Poeschel and 
Herr Drugulin, also of Leipzig. Neither can it be said to derive from the 
Kelmscott or the Doves Press or from the calligraphy of Johnston or 
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SOME TYPE FACES DESIGNED BY RUDOLF KOCH 


What fs Truth; said jeeting Pilate, And mould not stay for 
an Anower. Certainly there be, that delight in Giddinesse, 
And count ft a Bondage, to fix a Beleefe; Affecting Freexoill 
in Thinking, as well as in Acting. From Essayes-OfTruth 


Rudolf Koch's Jessen Type 


Let us nom speake of the Inconveniences of Counsell, and 
of the Remedies. The Inconveniences, that have been noted 
in calling, andusing Counsell are three. first, the Rerealing 


of Affaires, whereby they become lesse Secret. Of Counsell 
Rudolf Koch’s Wallau Type 


Jt bad beene bard for him that spate it, to have put more Cruthy 
and untruth together, in few Words, then in 


soever is delighted in solitude, is either a wilde east, or 
Rudolf Rod's Claudius Type 


lt is not to be forgotten, what Commineus observeth, of his first Master 
Duke Charles the Hardy; Namely, that hee would communicate his Se- 


crets with none; And least of all, those Secrets, which troubled him most. 
Rudolf Koch's Cable Type 


It cannot be denied, but Outward Accidents conduce much to 
Fortune:FavourOpportunitie, Death of Others Occasion fitting 
Vertue. But chiefly,the Mould of a Mans Fortune, is in his owne 


hands.Faber quisque Fortunee suze; saith the Poet. Of Fortune. 
Rudolf Koch’s Marathon Type 


Passages from Bacon’s Essayes in Rudolf Koch’s types. (Klingspor.) 
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Gill, or to be an outgrowth of the German revival of printing which it- 
self drew so much ofits first inspiration from these sources. When Koch 
first sought to make a little money by designs for the decoration of 
books, he was a follower of the movement called the Jugend style from 
the German periodical of that title, but known to us as Art-nouveau. By 
good fortune he came in 1906 to be engaged at the Rudhard type- 
foundry, which passed a little later into the hands of the brothers Kling- 
spor of Offenbach-am-Main. With that enlightened firm, Koch tells us, 
‘I was in a position to develop the means of expressing my ideas, work- 
ing principally at my types, but contriving in addition to turn out other 
work.’ The marvellous talent as a scribe which he developed there 
served him well in the wide range of type-designs which he prepared 
for his firm. It enabled him also to found his classes at Offenbach and 
through them to found theschool of lettering which has given to German 
printing some of its best features and has contributed to its peculiar] 
national character. The classes are still carried on at Offenbach by his 
distinguished disciple, Dr Kiihne. They show how a craft so mechanical 
in its methods as modern typography must rely for its vitality and its 
excellence on the letter drawn for it by the calligrapher. In the school 
there calligraphy has a footing of its own of wide, indeed well-nigh uni- 
versal, application. The students all attend the same class and receive the 
same teaching—whatever the industry or purpose : metal-work, sculp- 
ture, printing, weaving, or whatever else—for which they are to prac- 
tise the art. Differentiation comcs with the tools and the materials with 
which the lcttcring is to be worked. Koch recognized in himself an affi- 
nity with William Morris which found curious expression in a pane- 
gyric of Morris which he wrote for Philobiblon in 1934. He there 
claimed Morris for a German—like Shakespeare himself! Koch used to 
cut his own punches, and the last type which he finished before his 
death, the Jessen, shown on page 30, was designed direct on to the stecl 
bars on which the punches were to be engraved. Even though many of 
the type-faces which he designed—there must be some three dozen in 
all—miay have no permanent place in typography, whether in Germany 
or clsewhere, some of them, like the Wallau letter, a roundish gothic, 
have won a favour and vogue which they are never likely to lose. Koch 
also designed the ‘Marathon’ type-face, but did not live to cut it. It has 
been issued by Klingspor since his death. 


88 ST. MARK II 


me clean. And Jesus, moved with 
compassion, put forth his hand, 
and touched him, and saith unto 
him, | will; be thou clean. And as 
soon as he had spoken, immedi- 
ately the leprosy departed from 
him, and he was cleansed. And he 
straitly charged him, and forth- 
with sent him away; and saith 
unto him, See thou say nothing 
to any man: but go thy way, shew 
thyself to the priest, and offer for 
thy cleansing those things which 
Moses cammanded, for a testimo- 
ny unto them. But he went out, 
and began to publish it much, and 
to blaze abroad the matter, inso- 
much that Jesus could no more 
openly enter into the city, but was 
without in desert places: and they 
came to him from every quarter. 


IT 

~ND AGAIN HE EN- 

tered into Caper- 

naum after some 

days; and it was 

noised that he was 

.in the house. And 

straightway many were gathered 
together, insomuch that there was 
no room to receive them, no, not 
so much as about the door: and 
he preached the word unto them. 


And they come unto him, bring- 
ing one sick of the palsy, which 
was borne of four. And when they 
could not come nigh unto him 
for the press, they uncovered the 
roof where he was: and when they 
had broken it up, they let down 
the bed wherein the sick of the 
palsy lay. When Jesus saw their 
faith, he said unto the sick of the 
palsy, Son, thy sins be forgiven 
thee. But there were certain of the 
scribes sitting there, and reason- 
ing in their hearts, Why doth 
this man thus speak blasphemies? 
who can forgive sins but God 
only? And immediately when Je- 
sus perceived in his spirit that 
they so reasoned within them- 
selves, he said unto them, Why 
reason ye these things in your 
hearts? whether is it easier to say 
to the sick of the palsy, Thy sins 
be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise, 
and take up thy bed, and walk? 
But that ye may know that the 
Son of man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, (he saith to the 
sick of the palsy,) I say unto thee, 
Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
go thy way into thine house. And 
immediately he arose, took up the 
bed, and went forth before them 
all: insomuch that they were all 


spel according to St Mark. Printed by Poeschel and Trepte, Leipzig, for the 
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Two new founts of gothic face—a Gothisch and a Rund-gothisch— 
have been designed by Professor E. R. Weiss, who has taken a Icading 
part in the German revival of printing since the beginning of thecentury. 
Koch and Weiss designed alternative series of upper-case letters—onc of 
them roman in character—to accompany their gothic founts. Weiss’s 
Gothisch is cut by the famous Bauersche Giesscrei of Frankfurt—a firm 
which has lately celebrated the centenary of its foundation. The high 
standard maintained by German printing owes much to the far-seeing 
enterprise of the type-founding firms, such as Bauer, Klingspor, Gensche 
and Heyse, and others, who have fostered the art by employing such 
artists as Tiemann, Ehmcke, Koch and Weiss, to design their types. Like 
the Enschedés at Haarlem they have their own printing offices, where 
the merit and worth of the type-faces are put to the test of practice and 
usc. The serics of Almanacks very delicately designed and printed year 
by year at the Press attached to the Klingspor foundry may be seen at 
the Victoria and Albert Muscum and should there be studied. 

In Germany, also, though less than in England, there have been revi- 
vals of many types which, though famous in their day, had passed out 
of usc, yielding to other fashions. The grcat variety of type-faccs, many 
of them too individual and fanciful to win lasting approval, seem to have 
provoked a kind of reaction in favour of the plainer letters which were 
in favour a century and more ago. Among the revivals are the sadly 
miscalled ‘classical’ founts which we associate with the name and work 
of Bodoni of Parma. If Bodoni’s types deserve all the damnation to 
which Morris would have consigned them and if his stiff and formal 
setting with its wide leading between the lines suggest the chill correcti- 
tude of the Directory or the Empire rather than the warm spontaneity 
of a less artificial age, printers of these latter days may still learn profit- 
ably from the fastidious care which he gave to the setting and printing 
of his pages. A turn of fashion’s whecl has brought back into especial 
favour the types first cast by the German founder Walbaum about the 
‘twenties of last century. These have been cut also for use with the 
monotype machine in this country, where they enjoy a present vogue 
not warranted, I think, by their merit. 

The present national movement in Germany has favoured the use of 
the German Fraktur character rather than the roman forms which not 
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In France the art of the book is generally associated with the /ore d’art, in 
which the printing and production are subordinate to the plates or other illus- 
teatinna "These are the work of artists of eminence, whoare not primarily book- 
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long before had seriously threatened its supremacy. So many of the 
Fraktur types of a century ago have come back into use, and with them 
the style of setting used in the period to which they belong. In addition, 
types of the Fraktur character, but freed from most of its weak and de- 
based features, have been designed by many of the artists whom I have 
named. 

An interesting link between the revival of printing in Germany with 
the work of Morris and his followers was broken in 1937 by the death 
of Count Harry Kessler, who was himself of English birth on his 
mother’s side. The work done at his Cranach Press at Weimar differed 
from many other private presses in the varicty of types, formats and 
papers which he used. It had something of a cosmopolitan character, 
corresponding to the tastes and carcer of the ex-diplomat himself; and 
Kessler found collaborators in England, France and Italy, as well as in 
Germany. A disciple of Morris, he got Edward Johnston and Eric Gill 
to design types and letters for him. Mr J. H. Mason, R.D.1.,who has long 
directed the printing classes with conspicuous success at the Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, helped him to set up his press; and Gage Cole, 
a former press-man at the Doves Press, was at one time Kessler’s press- 
man also. 


FRANCE 


iB FRANCE there has been no great revival of lettering such as in 
England we associate especially with the names of pioneers like 
Edward Johnston, Eric Gill and Graily Hewitt. Compared with Eng- 
land, Germany and the United States, France has in consequence becn 
rather sterile of good and original type-faces. Two notable exceptions 
are those called Cochin and Nicholas Cochin, after the famous French 
engravers of the mid-eighteenth century. The Nicholas Cochin is copied 
from his engraved letter, and so cannot rightly be called original; but it 
was not cut as a type-face until 1913. The Cochin is not a copy, but it 
is alive with the spirit of the French engraved lettering of Cochin’s date. 
Both these faces have had some vogue in this country, and the Cochin 
has been cut for the monotype machine. The Nonesuch editions of Pope's 
Homer and of Coleridge’s Select Poems (p. 79) are printed in this face. 
Both founts are cast at the Fonderies Deberny et Peignot, who followed 
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them with L’Astrée, and, later still, with Le Caractére francais dit de 
Tradition, more conveniently called Naudet, from the name of its de- 
signer, Bernard Naudet. These types make noble and attractive pages 
when printed in the grandiose and rather self-conscious manner of the 
typical French livre d’art,in the production of which the text plays only 
a secondary part to the etchings or engraved plates. Many of the finest 
French books are printed in the so-called Garamont face, used in the 
Royal Printing House, founded by Richelieu in 1640, and its lineal 
descendant, the Imprimerie Nationale. The researches of Mrs Beatrice 
Warde have revealed that this fine type was designed, not by Claude 
Garamond, the sixteenth-century type-cuttcr, but by Jannon of Sedan 
before the year 1621. The merits of our English Caslon, also, have not 
escaped the cye of discerning French typographers, and the Société 
Anonyme Frangaise de la Fonderic Caslon now casts that founder’s Old 
Face type at its foundry near Paris. The matrices were struck from the 
original punches. M. Alberto Tallone, an Italian working in France, has 
printed aserics of literary classics, including Keats’s Odesand the Triumphi 
of Petrarch, with a folio page set in the old Paragon size of Caslon’s 
letter. His pages are examples of pure typography, bare even of head- 
lines or page-numbcrs, as of all else than the glory of the pocts’ lines. 

I have before me the French review, Arts et Métiers graphiques, printed 
in Peignot, a new type lately put on the market by Deberny ct Peig- 
not. A specimen is shown here. Its founders claim that it is a reversion 
to an earlicr form of the romanalphabet, before the minuscular alphabet, 
known to printers as lower-case, had been completely evolved from the 
primitive majusculcs. Time alone will show whether this new-old char- 
acter will justify the claim made by some of its admirers and prove 
itself “the type of the future.’ 


The alphabet we submit to the public in this specimen is ONE WHOSE 
EsseNTiAl character is THAT its design, ANd Above all its Conception, 
differ radically from the whole host of other founts of type hitherto 
produced. Indeed, as far as “design” is concerned, the Peiqnot Type 
has only the interest - albeit very Great - of the materialisation of 
AN idea. It is Not ONE MORE vaARieTy Of A TRAdITIONAL CONCEPTION 
artificially justified by the ability of a clever designer. It is A 
creation, A Newly planned alphaber, the essential validity of which 
may be the starting point of successive “styles” and “designs.” 
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J-G Daragnés is a painter, etcher and engraver, who is unlike many French 
illustrators in that mostof his work,whether etching, dry-point,or engraving on 
copper or wood, has been done for books. ‘Two of his title-pages are shown here. 
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LES 


PLAIDEURS, 


COMEDTE, 


DE 


RACINE 


M C M X X X IT V 


M. Daragnés has a hand-press of his own and has drawn letterings for the title- 
pages and chapter-headings of many of his books. Much of his work is printed 
in colour from copperplates or wood-blocks of his own engraving. 





From the first setting of the Zeno 
type, so-called after San Zeno, 
the patron Saint of Verona. De- 
signed by Dr Hans Mardersteig, 
of the Officina Bodoni, Verona. 


la povera donna perché esaminasse il caso 


inaudito, ed appena ebbe visto l’infernale 
poppante lo ghermi e tenendolo sopra un 
tino lo costrinse a vomitare tutto il latte 
succhiato in quegli anni, che la diabolica 
natura non aveva potuto assorbire. *K Eser- 
citando il suo mestiere in riva all’ Adige, il 
buon pescatore aveva un occhio alle trote 
ed ai barbi, e l’altro sempre al Maligno. 





Mark of the Oficina 


Scorgendo un giorno una coppia di buoi Bdoni, Verona. 


The Fontana type,18-pt, design- 
ed by Dr Hans Mardersteig for 
Collins. It is based upon the 
face cut by Alexander Wilson of 
Glasgow, circa 1750. 


The Fontana 
device, by 
Eric Gill. 





BOOBIES 


The baby gannets must find their 
mothers’ warm feathers very com- 
forting when the cold winds blow 
round their island home, for a few 
pieces of sea-weed are the only blan- 


- kets that the poor things have. The 


‘“‘ hoobies,’’ as they are sometimes 
called, will be almost grown-up 
before they learn to find their own 
food, diving beautifully into the 
sea in search of fish. 
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\ \ 7 E must go back to the early years of the present century for certain 


current tendencies in Italian printing. Before that—during the 
nineteenth century—lItalian printers found their inspiration in the work 
of other countries: there was a French period, then a German; and for a 
short period at the end of the century Anglo-American influences pre- 
vailed. In the new century, however, the work of the early Italian prin- 
ters, and a little later that of Bodoni of Parma also, became the subject 
of enthusiastic study. How that study of the old found its modern inter- 
pretation in contemporary work, says Signor Raffaello Berticri of 
Milan, the eminent Italian printer, makes onc of the most interesting 
pages in the history of European typography. That influence is still 
strong. It is scen, for instance, in the admirable work done at the Ofh- 
cina Bodoni, over which Dr Hans Mardersteig presides at Verona. He 
first sct up his press at Bellinzona, near Lugano. By favour of the Govern- 
ment of Italy he was able to use the punches cut by Bodoni late in the 
cightcenth century, and with types cast from them he printed at a hand- 
press a magnificent serics of books. Afterwards on the invitation of the 
Italian Government he moved his press to Verona and printed there a 
National edition of the works of Gabriele d’ Annunzio, which was fin- 
ished in 1937 in forty-nine volumes. In the first number of The Dolphin, 
Signor Bertieri, reviewing modern book-production in Italy, writes of 
the ‘simplicity and ncatness’ which the Italians seck to give their pages. 
Their work shows the healthy influence of Bodoni in its severe disci- 
pline, its care for form and proportion in the pages, and the fastidious 
attention paid to the least detail in the setting and arrangement of the 
types. But there are more modern influences also, which Signor Ber- 
tieri associates especially with two groups: onc of them he calls the ‘book 
architects,’ the other the ‘typographic artists.’ Both groups agree in their 
aim, which is to re-establish a national style of graphic expression, adapt- 
ing it to contemporary necds and to Italian life and character, and ready 
to borrow on its behalf any adventurous aesthetic of the moment. The 
‘architects,’ however, are free-lances, who deal somewhat cavalicrly 
with typography and its problems, and dispose of them in their own 
irresponsible way. The ‘typographic artists,, on the other hand, are 
familiar with printing and all the tricks of the trade; and their techni- 
cal knowledge affords a secure base from which to press forward their 
campaign." 

‘Sec ‘Italian Typography’ by Raffaello Bertieri in Art and Industry, February 1938. 
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The architectural layout of these three Italian pages shows 
a happy blending of novelty and tradition For the arrange- 
ment of the portraits of the Apostles 1s modern, while the 
proportions of the margins would have satished Morris 

The type and setting are Bodonian ‘The lower page owes 
Its appearance of novelty to a very simple arrangement of 
type and illustration 
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Historiated Initial Letters designed by Stephen Gooden, A.R.A., for Aesop’s Fables. (Harrap.) 


On Type-Setting and Layout 


N STUDYING type-faces in all their variety and in their long and 

interesting history there is a danger lest the type comes to be looked 

upon as the feature of chief importance in the printing of the book, 
to which every other detail is secondary. The way in which the type is 
used, however, mattcrs even morc than the character of the face. A book 
may be presentably printed in almost any type that is reasonably legible 
and does not distract the reader’s attention from the text to itself by any 
unusual features either in its gencral appearance or in any detail. On the 
other hand, a page set in the most approved type may fail to please, and 
may repel, if carelessly composed and printed. Given good press-work, 
it is the setting and layout of the pages more than anything else that give 
quality and good appearance to a printed book. 

The layout provides for the length of the lines and their number, the 
area and position of the type on the page, with such accessorics as head- 
ings and head-lines, page-numbers, the foot- or other notes, the placing 
of any illustrations, and so on. It also determines the disposition of the 
white spaces on the pages, a matter ranking in importance with that of 
the type itself, to which it is complementary. 

The Bible pages which follow immediately, as well as many more of 
the examples reproduced in this book, have been chosen as illustrating 
a few of the problems which confront the printer in laying out his pages 
and as showing how they have been met. 
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Blessedness of those 
when their wrath was kindled against 


us: 
4 Then the waters had overwhelmed us, the 
stream had gone over our soul: 

5 a the proud waters had gone over our 


soul. 
6 Blessed be the Lorp, who hath not given 
us as a prey to their teeth. 

7 Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the 
snare of the fowlers: the snare is broken, 
and we are escaped. 

8 Our help is in the name of the Lorp, who 
made heaven and earth. 


PSALM 125 
A Song of degrees 
HEY that trust in the Lorp shall be as 
mount Zion, which cannot be removed, 
but abideth for ever. 
2 As the mountains are round about Jeru- 
salem, so the Lorp is round about his 
people from henceforth even for ever. 
3 For the rod of the wicked shall not rest 
upon the lot of the righteous; lest the 
righteous put forth their har.ds unto ini- 
quity. 
4Do good, O Lorp, unto those that be good, 
and to them that are upright in their hearts. 
§ As for such as turn aside unto their 
crooked ways, the Lorn shall lead them 
forth with the workers of iniquity: but peace 
shall be upon Israel. 


PSALM 126 

A Song of degrees 
We the Lorp turned again the 

captivity of Zion, we were like them 
that dream. 
2 Then was our mouth filled with laughter, 
and our tongue with singing: then said they 
among the heathen, The Lorp hath done 
great things for them. 
3 The Lorp hath done great things for us; 
whereof we are glad. 
4 Turn again our captivity, O Lorb, as the 
streams 1n the south. 
5 They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
6 He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
ne rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
im. 


PSALM 127 
A Song of degrees for Solomon 

| Beane the Lorn build the house, they 

labour 1n vain that build it: except the 
Lorp keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but 1n vain. 
2 It is vain for you to rise up early, to sit up 
late, to eat the bread of sorrows: for so he 
giveth his beloved sleep. 
3 Lo, children are an heritage of the Lorp: 
and the fruit of the womb is his reward. 
4 As arrows are in the hand of a mighty 
man; so are children of the youth. 
5 Happy is the man that hath his quiver full 
of them: they shall not be ashamed, but they 
shall speak with the enemies in the gate. 


The Cambridge Pitt Octavo Bible. 
The double column, set in small but clear type (Times Semibold Minion), the head-lines and 
headings, the narrow but well proportioned margins, the carefully fitted initials (Times Hever) 


and the verse numbers are all cleverly planned for convenience and comfort. 


PSALMS 124-131 


who trust in the Lord 


PSALM 128 
A Song of degrees 
BuESsED is every one that feareth the 
Lorn; that walketh in his ways. 
2 For thou shalt eat the labour of thine 
sane happy shalt thou be, and it shall be 
Ww 


ee. 
3 Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the 
sides of thine house: thy children like olive 
plants round about thy table. 
4 Behold, that thus shall the man be blessed 
that feareth the Lorp. 
5 The Lorn shall bless thee out of Zion: and 
thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem all the 
days of thy life. 
6 Yea, thou shalt see thy children’s children, 
and peace upoa Israel. 


PSALM 129 
A Song of degrees 
ANY a time have they afflicted me 
from my youth, may Israel now say: 

2 Many a time have they afflicted me from 
my youth: yet they have not prevailed 
against me. 
3 The plowers plowed upon my back: they 
made long their furrows. 
4 The Lorp is righteous: he hath cut a- 
sunder the cords of the wicked. 

Let them all be confounded and turned 

ack that hate Zion. 
6 Let them be as the grass upon the house- 
tops, which withereth afore it groweth up: 
if Wherewith the mower filleth not his 

and; nor he that bindeth sheaves his 
bosom. 
8 Neither do they which go by say, The 
blessing of the Lorp be upon you: we bless 
you in the name of the Lorp. 


PSALM 130 
A Song of degrees 
UT of the depths have I cried unto 
thee, O Lorn. 

2 Lord, hear my voice: let thine ears be 
attentive to the voice of my supplications. 
3 If thou, Lorp, shouldest mark iniqutties, 
O Lord, who shall stand? 
4 But there is forgiveness with thee, that 
thou mayest be feared. 
5 1 wait for the Lorp, my soul doth wait, 
and in his word do I hope. 
6 My soul waiteth for the Lord more than 
they that watch for the morning: I say, 
more than they that watch for the morning. 
7 Let Israel hope in the Lorp: for with 
the Lorp there is mercy, and with him is 
plenteous redemption. 
8 And he shall redeem Israel from all his 
iniquities. 

PSALM 131 

A Song of degrees of David 

| bene my heart is not haughty, nor mine 
A. eyes lofty: neither do I exercise myself 
in great matters, or in things too high for me. 
2 Surely I have behaved and quieted myself, 
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THE BOOK OF THE 


DESIGNED TO BE READ 
AS LITERATURE 
LDITED AND ARRANGED BY 


ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATLS 


THE ESCAPE FROM EGYPT 


OW THERF AROSE up a new king over Egypt, which knew 
not Joseph. And he said unto his people, “Behold, the LONDON  WIITTAM MEINEMANN INATTLU 
people of the children of Israel are more and mightier 

than we. Come on, let us deal wisely with them; lest they 


ieee 


multiply, and it come to pass that, when there falleth out any war, 
they join also unto our enemies, and fight against us, and so get 
them up out of the land.” 

Therefore they did set over them taskmasters to afflict them 
with their burdens. And they built for Pharaoh treasure cities, 
Pithom and Rameses. But the more they afflicted them, the more 
they multiplied and grew. And they were grieved because of 
the children of Isracl. And the Egyptians made the children of 
Israel to serve with rigour: and they made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of 
service in the field: all their service, wherein they made them 
serve, was with rigour, 

And the king of Egypt spoke to the Hebrew midwives, of 
which the name of the one was Shiphrah, and the name of the 
other Puah: and he said, “When ye do the office of a midwife to 
the Hebrew women, and see them upon the stools; if it be a son, 
then ye shall kill him: but if it be a daughter, then she shall 
live.” 

But the midwives feared God, and did not as the king of Egypt 
commanded them, but saved the men children alive. 


And the king of Egypt called for the midwives, and said unto THE 
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1936 
Page of The Bible designed to be read as Literature, printed at the Windmill Press, Kingswood, 
Surrey, in 13-pt Perpetua, thin leaded, with Perpetua titling, Ietter-spaced, for the chapter-heads. 


$4EG55546S656644 WHEN I WAS 
following? Later on it was my privilege also 
to contemplate John. Was I going the way 
John was rapidly going? Honestly I tried to, 
but my looks were against me; I remained 
the good boy of the family. 

David was fifteen months older than 
John, and John fifteen months older than I. 
Two being the best company, it was for John 
to decide whether he was as young as I or as 
oldas David,and luckily his choice fell upon 
me. David went his own wicked way alone, 
and John and I went ours together. We were 
inseparable—even, sometimes, at night. If 
there was one thing I hated in those days, it 
was sharing a bed with John. At home, of 
course, we merely shared a roora, and talked 
after the light was out in a way which George 
Washington and the young Nelson would 
never have done. But there were nights 
under strange roofs —at friends’ houses or in 
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country inns—when we had to take what 
was left and make the best of it. Many a bitter 





fight did we have over those joint occupa- 
tions, hands, head and feet all engaged at 
once. Indeed, we were just like puppies, 
always quarreling, yet miserable without 
each other. 

I have said that it was our habit to talk 
far into the night. We all have our dreams 
as we wait for sleep to come to us; dreams 


in which we inherit vast sums of money, 
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A delightful edition of A. A. Milne’s When J was very young, with illustrations by Ernest Shepard, 
printed by the Pynson Printers of New York on a grey-toned English handmade, the hcad- and 
folio-lines with their flowers being in a delicate salmon tint. The cover, shown on page 97,18 a re- 
peat pattern of toy animals and birds, printed with a salmon-tinted background on white linen. 
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THE SIZE AND WEIGHT OF TYPE 47 


LTHOUGH theactual shape of the letters is not of chief impor- 
Az their size and the thickness and thinness of their line-strokes 
—the ‘weight,’ as it is called, matters very much. Within reason- 
able limits, a big type is easier to read than a small type, and a type fairly 
heavy in the line is less of a strain on the eye than a very light one. That 
seems so obvious as hardly to need such ocular proof as may be had easily 
enough by scanning a railway time-tablein which, for instance, the night 
trains are shown in a heavier type than the day trains. Yet in practice it 
is very generally ignored. Types too small in the body and too light in 
the face are still used in books of all sorts and more especially in news- 
papers. For these, however, the “Times New Roman,’ designed by Mr 
Stanley Morison for that journal some years since, made for a greater 
legibility, which other newspapers have sought to cmulate. The size of 
type that is best for reading, however, is not absolute. It depends more 
upon the length of the linc and the average number of words which it 
contains than upon the actual size of the coe Over-long lines, espe- 
cially if the type is small, tire the cye. On the other hand, if the line is 
too short, the spacing is likely to be too open and irregular, and that 
causes restlessness and discomfort of another kind. 


SPACING AND LEADING 


T HE even and reasonably close spacing between the words is one of 
the marks of good typesetting. William Morris wrote of it as one 
of the factors which give the pages of the early printers their beauty, 
distinguishing them from the much looser spacing found in modern 
books. In spacing their lines, as in every other detail of their work, they 
followed the example set them in the manuscripts, so far as the changed 
conditions admitted. But the scribe had neither occasion nor means to 
justify’ his lines to an exact length, as the printer must, by spacing wider 
or closer, as may be found necessary to fill out the line or to bring it 
to the exact measure to which the composing-stick is set. Over-wide 
spacing is the cause of the so-called white ‘rivers’ which arc sometimes 
seen to meander between the words down the surface of the page—a 
fault which the young compositor is taught to avoid. Rivers are seldom 


agencies and in printing offices, we find they are still secking means to 
attain che results required in the easiest way or by the shortest route 

There are many artists who have stuched the technique of reproduction, 
vo that they ase able to achieve effects in a simple and direct manner 
E McKmght Kauffer was early in the field, and in an enurely diferent 
style Tom Purvis saves trouble to his reproducers The work of Edward 
Bawden and, particularly, Ashley Havenden spells relief for the harassed 
engraver and pnnter. Moholy-Nagy, who 1s still regarded, by many, as 
an extremist, is a master-crefteman and technician, and his work 19 casy 
to interpret 


PIGEON HOLES OR WATERTIGHT COMPARTMENTS? 


Planning in advance it must not be thought that the need for this 
finishes when an understanding artist has completed hus drawing Un 
fortunately , at a later stage, work 1s frequently hampered and sometumes 
spoiled because the planners are at faule Blocks are ordered a+ a matter 
of routine, and 1t 18 considered sufficient if the screen ruling be specified 
The technique of half-cone block making has advanced materially in recent 
years, and a photo-engraver, tf he be properly informed, can make a marked 
difference in the result, the block for an uncoated paper, apart from its 
scteen ruling, should be quite different from one that 1s made for coated art 
Thus lesson has been learnt with great profit in the case of newspaper half- 
tones, many of which, particularly those used by some big advertisers, are 
masterpreces of knowledgeable planning 

Apart from the blocks, paper should be a subject of special study In 
former times printers ordered their own, and it was their responsibility 
to see that 1¢ was suitable for the work in hand It 1s most unfortunate 
that there should be an increasing practice for the customer to order the 
paper In many cases which come to our notice, those who do the buying 
know little or nothing about printing characteristics, and order merely 
on weight and pre This lack of co-ordination frequently entails serious 
lows of time, and probably indsflerent results It would be greatly to the 
benefit of all concerned if agencies and all large buyers of print made 
arrangements for the printers, who have the really big responsibility, to 
give instructions to the photo-engraver and order their own paper 
These changes might require financial adjustments, but they would 
certainly be worth while 


A FUNDAMENTAL OF TYPE DESIGN 

A number of years passed after Caslon Old Face wae revived, before it 
was realized that this type was cut for printing on a rough papér with a 
soft ink, thereby mellowing its form, on art peper Casion gives a harsh 
effect Imprint was designed to give a nich impression on a coated paper, 
and 1s stall one of the best everyday types for commercial use 

One of the best types cut for a special purpose in recent years 18 Times 
Roman, used effecuvely, with long descenders, in an earlier volume of this 
ANNUAL Asa newspaper type, Times Roman was dengned to provide 
maximum legibility, with 2 large gauge for the lower-case, although the 
“get-4n” 1s equal to some condensed faces, there is not the slightest 
suggestion of compression in the letter forms, individually or collectively, 
the legibility of Times Roman is particularly noticeable in the smaller s1zs 

We are occasionally surprised to hear criticisms of Times Roman 
from those who should be better informed The objection is that the senfs 
are thin and pointed, and for this reason the design 18 considered to be 
unacceptable Surely the critics realize that the type was made for news- 
paper printing on a soft paper with a very thin ink, which has the effect 
of softening the outlines, so that under the conditions of use the appearance 
18 smooth and easy running? 

Cracism 1s sometimes prejudice in disguise 


JAN TSCHICHOI D 

Jan Tschichold, responable for the typography of this volume, 1s one 
of the foremost typographers on the Continent, and has had a profound 
influence on style in recent years His work 1s described as functional 
typography, and everything he does 1s reduced to elemental essentials 
It 13 natural that this uprooting of convention should arouse criticism 
and even animosity, but whether his styles be admired or not, there can be 
no doubt as to their direct quality It would always be easy to change 
his settings, but it 1» doubtful af they could be made more effecuve The 
unusual placing of a rule the unorthodox disposal of lines, the selection 
of types, the letter spacing of words, all have their specific purposes 
for the designers 

We do not regard the work of Tschichold as an end in atself, but ats 
influence 1n clarifying ideas and building up a new typography of less 
austerity cannot fail to be profound 


Pages of The Penrose Annual for 1938. Jan Tschichold, whose work is described in that Annual as ‘functional 
typography’ with ‘everything reduced to elemental essentials,’ has deliberately reversed tradition 
by making the inner margin wider than either the head-margin or that of the fore-edge. 
The consequent divorce between the facing pages confirms the justice of 
Morris’s rule that the unit of a book is not one but a pair of pages. 


found in the work of the early printers; but I suspect that they were 
never taught to avoid them: in their closely set pages they did not form. 
Many years ago Emery Walker gave me the useful tip that the thick- 
space box in the compositor’s case should be filled instead with thin 
spaces and that the thin instead of the thick should be the normal com- 
posing space. The thin space causcs no real inconvenience in reading, 
although to the modern eye, debauched by the wide and open spacing 
common in newspapers and even in printed books, it may seem to 
make the line overcrowded. Morcover, this space or its equivalent on the 
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SPACING AND LEADING 49 


composing machine is a minimum which grows wider in the process 
of ‘justification.’ 

Nearly allied to the spacing of the page is that of the ‘leading,’ so 
called from the strips of lead of greater or less thickness which are often 
put between the lincs to separate them. Leading was not unknown to 
the early printers, but it was rarcly used. It was used to excess in the late 
eighteenth century. It is often a serious disfigurement to the page; but 
over-long lines if set in small type are made easier to read by the use of 
leads. The ideal type, if it could be achieved, would not require leading, 
for the relation of the face of the type to the body, and cspecially the 
proportions given to the descenders, would be so nicely adjusted as not 
to look in the least overcrowded, nor yet to have the weak diluted look 
which the injudicious use of leading gives to the page. In this respect, as 
in many others, the Centaur type of Mr Bruce Rogers approaches the 
ideal. I confess, however, that leading sometimes seems to give the lines 
of a poem a delicate emphasis which might be missed if they were sct 


in bigger type, sct solid. 


MARGINS AND HEAD-LINES 


TT HE importance of the margins of a book asan clement of the make- 
up and the rule that Morris laid down—'the inner margin the nar- 
rowest, the top somewhat wider, the outside wider still, and the bottom 
widest of all’—are now generally recognized, although in these pages 
examples will be found in which that rule is deliberately broken. Rea- 
sons of convenience also, dating from the very carly books, may have 
helped to establish the tradition. The margins of the head and fore-edge 
and tail were used for notes, as indeed they are sometimes used nowa- 
days, and they are those most usually covered or gripped by the reader’s 
hand. In rebinding these margins are likely to be more severely cut than 
the head, while that of the back remains, of course, quite untouched by 
the binder’s knife. It is the proportion of the margins rather than their 
width that counts for the good appearance of a book. They may indeed 
be very narrow, and indecd must be so in a pocket edition, and yct look 
right. 
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THE HEAD-LINES 51 


The headlines in a book are a feature which counts a good deal both 
for the convenience of the reader in helping him to find his place and 
in giving him a notion of the matter on the page, and also for its good 
appearance. A succession of pages without headlines may be as drearily 
monotonous as a blank wall without windows. The matter of the head- 
lines, the type in which they are to be printed, and the various ways of 
printing them—capitals or small capitals, roman or italic, or a combina- 
tion of all or any of thesc—affords scope for study and discretion in the 
layout of the book. Morris’s practice of substituting a ‘shoulder-note’ 
for a head-line has advantages of practical convenience for the reader 
which may often compensate for the slight increase in the cost which 
it may cause in the make-up of the pages. 


THE ‘PRELIMS’ 
T HE ‘prelims’ of the book, as they are known in the printing office, 


include not only such preliminary matter as the Title-page, the Pre- 
face, the Table of Contents and the List of Plates (if any), but also the 
Appendixes, Notes and Index pages, which gencrally come at the end. 
All these afford in their layout a varicty of problems such as are wanting 
in the uniformly set pages of the text. The title-page, which is the first and 
most prominent feature in every book, deserves (and generally receives) 
very careful study in the choice and setting of the types uscd for it. It is 
one of the many things in printing for which training and practice in 
calligraphic Icttering may be of very great help in the choice and ar- 
rangement of the letters. It used to be the fashion to spread the informa- 
tion to be given on the title-page on a central axis extending from the 
book’s title at the top down to the imprint at the foot. It is invidious to 
suggest rulcs for a page which offers such wide scope for individual taste 
and practice; but I gencrally like to group the title and author's name at 
the head, leaving the imprint only at the tail. The space between may be 
left blank; or it affords tempting ground for any suitable heraldic or other 
device that may fill it. It will be remembered that, when Morris was 
faced with the same problem in the layout of the title-page for his The 
House of the Wolfings, printed by C. T. Jacobi at the Chiswick Press, he 
wrote the verses printed thereon, as he explained to Buxton Forman, 
just to fill up the great white lower half!’ 


An Almanac for Moderns is as origi 

in the layout of its text-pages i ah 
of its title-page, shown here. It was de. 
signed by Lester Douglas, and printed 
for the Limited Editions Club, New 
York, by Detweiler of Washington, on 
a smooth white rag paper, in Intertype 
Egmont, double-leaded, a letter which 
makes it look rather like a plate-printed 
book. The wood- engravings are by Asa 


Cheffetz. 94” 74”. 
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An Almanac for Moderns 


‘Dy Donald Culross Peattic 


Including a New Introduction by the Author and Wood 


Engravings by Asa Chellate ¢ Printed Washington 


for the Members of The | imited Mditions Club « 


Green Manstons 


had not yet risen to the dignity of buying a wife for him- 
self—could havc to dispose of a sister in this offhand way? 
Hc replied that there would be no difficulty that Runt 
would give his consent, as would also Otawinki, Praké, 
and other relations, and last, and /east, according to the 
matrimonial customs of these latitudes, Oalava herself 





W.H. Hudson’s Green Mansions was designed by Frederick 
Warde and printed for the Heritage Club, New York, by 
the Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, New Jerscy. It is printed 
in 14-pt Garamond, thick-leaded, and illustrated by draw- leat wise, necklace of accourt teeth, and all—on so worthy 
ings in line and in colour by Miguel Covarrubias, the colour a suitor as myself Finally, to make the prospect still more 
being printed by litho-offset. The well-proportioned mar- inviting, he added that it would not be necessary for me 
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would be ready to bestow her person—qucyou, worn hig 
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THE HISTORY OF THE RENOWNED 


DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA 
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Title-page in brown and black printed at the Cambridve University Press in Goudy Modern, the first 


Poulton for the 
Nonesuch Press. 
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such edition of Homer's Odyuer 
with Pope’s translation, printed 
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But he, deep-musing, o’er the mountains stray'd, 
Thro’ mazy thickets of the woodland shade, 
And cavern’d ways, the shaggy coast along, 
With cliffs, and nodding forests over-hung. 
Eumeeus at his Sylvan lodge he sought, 

A faithful servant, and without a fault. 

Ulysses found him, busied as he sate 

Before the threshold of his rustic gate; 

Around the mansion in a circle shone 

A rural Portico of rugged stone: 

(In absence of his Lord, with honest toil 

His own industrious hands had rais’d the pile) 
The wall was stone from neighbouring quarries born, 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn, 

And strong with pales, by many a weary stroke 
Of stubborn labour hewn from heart of oak; 
Frequent and thick. Within the space, were rear’d 
Twelve ample cells, the lodgments of his herd. 
Full fifty pregnant females each contain’d; 

The males without (a smaller race) remain’d; 
Doom’d to supply the Suitors wastful feast, 

A stock by daily luxury decreast; 

Now scarce four hundred left. These to defend, 
Four savage dogs, a watchful guard, attend 
Here sate Eumeus, and his cares apply’d 

To form strong buskins of well-season'd hyde. 
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Ixtraordinary care has been 
taken by minute variations in the 
leading to secure that Greek and 
Moglish should always end to- 
vether. 

The decorations were designed 
by Rudolf Koch and Fritz Kre- 
del, the figurines being cast sepa- 
rately and set as type 
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The Penguin Books, and especially the Penguin Illustrated Classics, issu- 
ed under the art-editorship of Robert Gibbings, show how art and good 
craftsmanship may be devoted to a series published at the lowest possible 
price. Neither singly nor in combination, however, could these have 
achieved their unparalleled success without the care and study which 
have been given to every detail of their production—the handy form, the 
delightful get-up, the readable type (Times New Roman, 1o-pt), the limp 
thin boards used for the wrapper, the jacket which both repeats and 
protects it, and the roughish but quite opaque paper. Above are shown 
four of the jackets of the Penguin Illustrated Classics. The titles are set 
in the Albertus type, designed by Berthold Wolpe, and in Gill Sans. 


78 X 48 





The Penguin Shakespeare, edited by (+. B. Harrison, gives an admirably 
clear text, set also in Times New Roman. It bears on the red cover a ren- 
dering of the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare, engraved in wood by 
Robert Gibbings, Like some of the Penguin Illustrated Classics, the 
Shakespeare is printed by Purnell & Sons, Ltd, at Paulton, Somerset. 


The Albatross is a ‘Modern Continental Library’ of English books, 
mostly copyright, produced at Leipzig with a format rather like that of 
the Penguins, but at a higher price. An Albatross cover is printed with a 
tinted background—red, blue, green, purple, yellow, grey or orange, 
according to the class to which the book belongs. Note the admirable 
lay-out of the Hunger Fighters cover, set in Gill Sans, in a series of boxed 
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THE PEARTREE PRESS 


Tith-page, set.m Perpetua, the beautiful device by James CGruthrie bemg m ochre. 
The author s name ts rather weakened bv being letter-spaced, and it 
night have been prouped with the title above. (11§" . 8") 
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[LIBER TERTIUS 


INCIPIT LIBER INTER- 
NAE CONSOLATIONIS., 


Capit. I. De interna Chri- 
sti locutione ad animam 
fidelem. 

UDIAM quid loqua- 

tur in me Dominus 
Deus.' Beata anima quae 
Dominum in se loquen- 
tem audit: et de ore eius 
consolationis verbum ac- 
cipit. Beatae aures quae 
venas divini susurri sus- 
cipiunt:* et de mundi hu- 
ius susurrationibus ni- 
hil advertunt. Beatae pla- 
ne aures quae non vocem 
foris sonantem: sed intus 
auscultant veritatem do- 
centem. Beati oculi: qui 
exterioribus clausi, inte- 
rioribus autem sunt in- 
tenti. Beati qui interna 
penetrant: et ad capienda 
arcana caelestia, magis ac 
magis per cotidiana exer- 
citia se student praepa- 
rare. Beati qui Deo va- 
care gestiunt: et ab omni 
impedimento saeculi se 
excutiunt. = 2. Animad- 
verte haec anima mea; et 
claude sensualitatis tuae 
ostia: ut possis audire 
quid in te loquatur Do- 
minus Deus tuus. Haec 
dicit dilectus tuus. Salus 
tua ego sum: pax tua et vi- 





THE THIRD BOOK] 


THE BOOK OF INWARD 
COMFORT. 


Chapter I. How Christ speak- 
eth inwardly to the faithful 
soul. 

WILL hear what the Lord 

God speaketh in me.’ 
Blessed 1s the soul that hear- 
eth our Lord speak within her, 
and receiveth from his mouth 
the word of comfort. Blessed 
are the ears that receive the 
veins of the divine whisper,’ 
and heed not the whisperings 
of this world. Blessed indeed 
are the ears that hearken not 
to the voice which soundeth 
without, but to truth which 
teacheth inwardly. Blessed 
are the eyes that are closed to 
things without, & are turned 
to things within. Blessed are 
they that enter far into things 
within and by daily exercises 
Strive to prepare themselves 
more & more to receive heav- 
enly secrets. Blessed are they 
that long to give themselves 
up to God and do cast from 
them all the hindrance of the 
world. > 2. Consider these 
things, O my soul, & shut the 
doors of thy sensual desires, 
that thou mayest hear what 
the Lord thy God speaketh 
within thee. Thus saith thy 
beloved: I am thy salvation, 
thy peace and thy life." Keep 








HOW TRUTH SPEAKETH WITHIN US 95 


nia sa a nisi se- 
ductoria? Et quid iuvant 
omnes creaturae; si fueris 
a creatore deserta? Omni- 
bus ergo abdicatis, crea- 
tori tuo te redde placitam 
ac fidelem: ut veram va- 
leas apprehendere beati- 
tutinem. 

1. Ps 84, 9. 2. Iob 4, 12. 


Capit. II. Quod veritas 
intus loquitur sine stre- 
pitu verborum, coco oo 
OQUERE Domine: 
quia audit servus tu- 
us.’ Servus tuus sum ego- 
da mihi intellectum ut 
sciam testimonia tua.’ In- 
clina cor meum in verba 
oris tui: fluat ut ros elo- 
quium tuum.‘ Dicebant 
olim filii Israel ad Moy- 
sen. Loquere tu nobis et 
audiemus; non loquatur 
nobis Dominus: ne forte 
moriamur.’ Non sic Do- 
mine non sic oro: sed ma- 
gis cum Samuele prophe- 
ta humiliter ac desideran- 
ter obsecro. uere Do- 
mine quia audit servus 
tuus.* Non loquatur mihi 
Moyses aut aliquis ex 
alla sed tu potius 
oquere Domine Deus in- 
spirator et illuminator 
omnium  prophetarum; 
quia tu solus sine eis potes 
me perfecte imbuere: illi 


all temporal things but de- 
ceits? And how can all created 
things help thee, if thou be 
forsaken by the creator? Set 
aside, therefore, all else, and 
labour to be well-pleasing & 
faithful to thy creator, that 
thou mayest be able to lay 
hold on true blessedness. 

3. Ps 34, 3. 


Chapter II. How truth speak- 
eth within us without noise 
cf words. 

PEAK, Lord, for thy ser- 

vant heareth.'I am thy ser- 
vant; give me understanding, 
that I may know thy testimo- 
nies.* Bow down my heart to 
the words of thy mouth;* let 
thy speech distil like the 
dew.‘ The children of Israel 
said of old to Moses: Speak 
thou to us, and we will hear; 
let not the Lord speak to us, 
lest haply we die.' Not so, O 
Lord, not so do I pray; but ra- 
ther with Samuel the prophet 
do humbly and longingly en- 
treat: Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth.‘ Let not Mo- 
ses speak to me, nor any of 
the prophets, but rather do 
thou thyself speak, O Lord 
God, the inspirer & enlight- 
ener of all the prophets; for 
thou alone without them 
canst perfectly instruct me; 
but they without thee shall 
profit nothing.o2. They may 
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Two of R. J. Beedham’s wood-engravings in the Shakespeare Head Boccaccio, copied from the woodcuts 
in the edition printed at Venice in 1492. [hat on the lett is signed ‘b’, as are many of the woodcuts in the 
Poliphili Hypnerotomachia printed by Aldus in 1499. 


Illustration and Text 


ERE wearc concerned only with illustration as forming part 

of the book, and in relation to the printed pages on which it is 

intended to throw pleasurable light. Those who so consider it 
have an irrefutable case when they claim that it must be designed and 
worked in some degrce of subordination to the rest of the book. Like the 
sculpture on the front of a building, it must be conceived as part of the 
gencral architectural scheme. A picture made without any consideration 
of the page which it is to illustrate is an intrusion. There is wide agrec- 
ment, also, that pictures which are to form an harmonious part of the 
book are most suitably printed by the same method as the pages, that 1s 
to say, from a surface in relicf, like that of the types. That being so, it 
is fitting on other grounds than the obvious economy that these black 
and white lincs should match the type in texture and that they should be 
printed with it from the same formes. Other things being equal, the closer 
the texture of the illustration approximates to that of the printed types, 
the more harmonious and pleasant is the combination of the two in the 
pages of the book. If we review the art of the printed book from its car- 
liest years, we may search in vain for illustrated. pages in which type and 
illustration are more pleasantly wedded than in the picture-books 
printed in Italy about the close of the fifteenth century. The most fa- 
mous example is the Poliphilus, printed by Aldus in 1499. Another 
book with woodcuts from the same school is the Boccaccio, printed at 
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Continued on page 64 


A FORTUNE-TELLER 


HERE was a kind of a petty 
Conjurer, that made it his Pro- 
fession to resolve Questions, and 
tell Forzunes, and he held forth 
(jin the Market-Place. Word was 
brought him, in the very middle 
3h €~ lof his Schemes and Calculations, 
that his House was robb’d; and so away he scours 
immediately to learn the Truth on’t. As he was run- 
ning home in all haste, a Droll takes him up by the 
Way, with this short Question, Friend (says he,) how 
come you to be so good at telling other Peoples For- 
tunes, and know so little of your own? 






A CUNNING-WOMAN 


WM |CERTAIN Dame that pass’d in 
Rese ithe World under the Name of a 


. iW|to avert divine Judgments, and to 
(SEAS \ S\foretel strange Things to come. 
=== ¥ (She play’d the counterfeit Witch 
ak Ete SO long, till, in the Conclusion, 
she was taken up, arraign’d, try’d, convicted, con- 
demn’d to die, and at last executed for a Witch indeed. 
D’ye hear, good Woman, (says one to her, as she was 
upon the Way to her Execution) are the Gods so much 
easier than the Judges, that you should be able to make 
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One of Stephen Gooden’s engravings for Aesop's Fables, and some of his initial letters, engraved 
on wood for the same book: printed at the Cambridge University Press in 18-pt and 14-pt Caslon’s 
Old Face on Milbourn hand-made paper. One of the most nearly perfect books printed of late 
years. The wide and loose spacing are a blemish in a book otherwise so good, and give a restlessness 





64 THE ART OF THE BOOK 


Venice in 1492. The woodcuts were re-cngraved by R. J. Beedham for 
the Boccaccio printed at the Shakespeare Head Press in 1935, including 
the decorated title-page shown in the insct facing this page. 

Ever since Bewick’s day, wood-engravings, printed from blocks cut 
with a graving tool on the end grain of box or some other hard wood, 
have taken the place of the old woodcuts, cut with a knife in the plank 
side of some softer wood. The head-pieces engraved by John Farleigh for 
the Pindar of which an opening is shown in the inset facing page 92, 
show how the modern wood-engraver may design and execute his 
work in complete agreement as regards the character and weight of his 
line with the type it is to accompany. Eric Gill, also, shows in such books 
as his Chaucer and the New Temple Shakespeare (pages 6 and 7) how 
well engraving and type may be matched. 

It is sometimes suggested that to regard the woodcut or the wood- 
engraving as the natural and normal method for the decorative illustra- 
tion of a book is to impose shackles on the artist which must hinder his 
inspiration and may, indeed, be a fatal clog to the flights of his fancy. 
Not every painter or draughtsman has the skill or paticnce to engrave 
his design on wood. There is, however, the photographically etched 
zinc or copper block, which may render exactly the artist’s black and white 
line or the solid surface of his work without any intermediate hand. 
Etching and copperplate engraving and autolithography are all used in 
book-illustration to give the artist's work at first hand; but they are not 
typographic, and need a separate printing by a different method from 
that of letterpress. Etching is used for book-illustration much more in 
France than in England or America. One of the few English illustrators 
who use the engraved plate is Stephen Gooden, A.R.A. No praise can be 
too high for his admirable work in this medium. Of late years, auto- 
lithography has come once morc into its own as a means by which the 
artist s original work, drawn direct on to the stone, can be shown in a 
book just as it came from his hand. Mr Harold Curwen, of the Curwen 
Press, has done much to revive its usc for book-illustration, both by ex- 
periments which he has made and by entrusting the illustration of his 
books to artists who have adopted it as their medium. 
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THE DECAMERON, CONTAINING, AN 
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THE AUTHORS PROLOGUE TO THE LORDS, 
LADIES. AND GENTLEWOMEN. 
| TIS amatter of humanity, totakecompassion onthe afflicted, 
and although it be fitting towards all in generall, yet to such 
as are most tied by bond of duty, who having already stood in 
neede of comfort, do therfore most needfully deserve toenjoy it. 
Among whom, if ever any were in necessity, found it most preci- 
ous, and therby received no small contentment, I am oneof them; 
because from my verie yongest yeeres, even untill this instant: 
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Thomas Derrick’s T4e Prodigal Son and Other Parables is printed entircly from the artist’s drawings and 
script, exactly rendered by photo-zinco blocks. No type is used throughout the book. For such 
a the slow and painstaking seed of the wood-engraver would have been a fatal 
clog on Derrick’s rapidly conceived and as quickly executed brush-work. 
Autolithography offers much the same facility without the inter- 
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MUNGO PAR K walked on in the belief, absurd as he 
knew it to be, that he had died. There are catastrophes (so he 
assured himself) where the victim need not add to his perplex- 
ity the pain of suspending his judgement. And this hypothesis 
was some relief to him here and now —if, as in his anguish 
he thought, it is here & is now. He dismissed as impertinent 
his own critical question : when did it happen and where and 
how? 

One thing at a time, he answered himself. For he wanted no 
more than a mind sufficiently at ease to draw inferences 
from the evidence of his bewildered senses. 

He did not deny that he felt well. All his reactions were per- 
fect; he had no physical pain; his breathing was right; there 
was not the least irritation on any part of his skin ; no blister, 
fly-bite, soreness; his clothes, hat, boots seemed ideally part of 
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Relation to industrialism 29 


This position may be considered from several different 
points of view. We may ask, first of all, simply: Is it true? 
Wemay ask :Isit compatible with christianity? We may ask: 
Is it compatible with the nature of man? Or we may ask 
simply: Do we like it? To take the first question first. Is it 
true? Is it true that we really get more conveniences under 
our industrialism and more and more poignant beauty? 
Many people would answer without hesitation that 
modern conveniences are indeed grcatly more than were 
possessed by the inhabitants of medieval or even eight- 
eenth century England. And if we consider such things as 
railway trains and telephones, the sanitary system of Lon- 
don, our highroads from which all highwaymen have been 
removed, and all such things, we may certainly think that 
modern life is more convenient than ancient life. But there 
is another side to the picture. Jt 1s true that the highway- 
men have gone, but in other respects the roads are even 
less safe than they were It is true that London sanitation 
is a marvel of engineering, but on the other hand it 1s pos- 
sible to hold the view that London 1s extraordinarily 
unpleasant, noisy and dangerous, a seething whirlpool of 
competing business men, vulgar beyond words, and in 
spite of many venerable remains of its past, altogether 
beastly. It is true that by means of steamships and the ex- 
ploitation of the vast and virgin lands of America and 
elsewhere we have becn able to bring food in sufficient 





Gill’s device for the title-page 
of his The Necessity of Belief. 


Pages from Work and Property by Eric Gill, printed 
by Hagueand Gillat High Wycombe in the Joanna 
type, designed for their Press. (Dent.) 73” x 5”. Lhe 
clever drawing by Denis ‘l'egetmeier harmonizes 
with the type in weight of line but not in area. Note 
the different appearance given to the type by the 
letter-spacing of the headlines. But the letters of the 
minuscular or lower-case alphabet, having their ori- 
gin in the cursive Carolingian hand, from theirnature 
should fit close to one another, and they present a 
weak appearance when letter-spaced. U pper-case 
letters, on the other hand, being formed individual- 
ly, stand letter-spacing well, as seen in MUNGO 
PARK in the adjoining specimen of Gill’s Joanna 
Italic type, also cut for his press. 
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A title-page designed by Bruce Rogers in the manner of his favourite printer (seofroy 
‘Tory. The book 1s printed throughout in red, ‘that checrful colour, to 
make some semblance of gaiety 1n this dolorous world.’ 
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CMAP TER \ | Wuen at last the new seedlings were ready for the field, 
lic House of the men were obliged to carry water from the lagoon to 
the Saif, — prevent their wilting, for it turned dry. 

“Eh, little Paula,” exclaimed Bernardo, watching the 
men from the doorway, “I won’t be buying you a hat in 
Consolacién this year. Too bad, httle one! But next 
year—” 

Paula gazed off over the savannah and sighed She had 
wanted a hat so very much. “Yes, theie 1s always next 
year,” she said. 

The drought became serious. Men began to shake their 
heads 1n a truly worned fashion. A complete failure of the 
tobacco crop mcant disaster to most of them, and even 
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Prat prntinc silly ta ton and binding Medan Darko Kerers Gal cturanae the fre ta they Va 
tudy in brown and blick Phe drawing by Joseph Pow and the capuon are proited m chocol ete 
with the textonor teep toned Vik? paper Phev tre de qed ind printed to form partofthe text, 
bang well fiited tomtimarer ind wetphtot line Phe page vere ctou the lnotype im the oe pt 
Phectradesymed by WON Deuayggin Phere areno he td dines orftishion which gives cmonot motu 
saimetry to the pages and some mnconvertence to the reader Uhe binding, thei brown wd 
White, is shown on page 7g 
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A well displayed title-page set in upper-case letters, widely letter-spaced, enclosed in a pen-drawn 
border. The book has been printed by the Haddon Craftsmen, New York, the typography being by 
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I How Pantagruel transported a Colony of Uto- 
pians into Dipsody. 
Havinc subdued Dipsody, a land sparsely inhab- 
ited and partly wilderness, Pantagruel decided to 
colonize, cultivate and improve it. He therefore 
transported 9876543210 Utopians, exclusive of 
women and children. Among them were crafts- 
men of all trades and professors of all liberal sci- 
ences. 

You know, of course, that the Utopians have al- 
ways multiplied like rabbits; I need go ng 
into this. For, since time immemorial, jin 
men of that land have possess =—~2 
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W.A. Dwiggins has decorated with his characteristic ornament and witha series of queer little figures, 
printed in colour in the text, lacaues le Clerca’s translation of Rabelais, of which a page 1s shown here. It 
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Stories: thirty tales by HONORE DE 
BALZAC completely translated into 
modern English by JACQUES LE 


CLERCQ. Volumelll: The Third Ten Tales. 
The Limited Editions Club, New York, 1932 











Designed by W. A. Dwiggins and printed at the Southworth Press, Portland, Maine, in Linotype 
lanson. The tales are decorated with a series of Dwiggins ornaments and initial letters, each in its 


Farewell ! 


ENTLE Wind of West, 


Summer’s guest so long, 
With your mournful song 
Lull the leaves to rest. 
They who soared so high 
Now are loth to lie 
On their Mother's breast. 
Bringer of the rain that brings 
Buds of March and April wings, 
Whisper hope to hidden things. 
Hope is God’s behest, 
Gentle Wind of West. 
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Lovd Waberly, an Amertcan who has made he home mn Pngland, setarp a press.at Long Crendon, 
Bucks, as enabling him to pursue a pleasant cratt by which be naght print his own poems and wood- 
engravings. He has since moved it inte Dorset. The Croccaime bear, of which a page is shown above, 
was printed there on Batchelor’s Kelnicott paper, in the Paradiso ty pe, designed be the printerand 
Gratly Hewitt after that used by Numeister, “Gutenberg’s errant apprentice,” for the first printing 
vf Dunte’s Poems at Foligno about ry7o. Phe initial Gis printed in green. 
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WENT THE BELL, and on the cloister lawn, 

Still wet with dews oe Maundy Thursday dawn, 
‘The white-cowled monks came out by two and two 
In silence, and the sun their shadows drew 

Each in the glowing nimbus of a saint, 

Crowning this one in daisies,that in faint 

Snowdrops or crocuses that with their gold 

Bribed the long sunbeams. While the bell yet tolled 
The porter opened wide the outer door 

And timidly there entered in a score 

Of tiny boys, some high, some lowly born, 

Urchins who kept the rooks from the green corn, 
Young yeomen and the heirs of forge and mill, 
Knights’ sons from Chearsley, Chilton, and bleak Brill, 
And from the long, high-gated Crendon hall 

A little lord. Now, at a low-voiced call, 

Peering and peeping, but without a sound, 

On tiptoe, their heads bare, their grave eyes round, 
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Devices and a title-page designed by Dr Hugo Steiner-Prag, to whose influence contemporary 
book-production in Czechoslovakia owes in great measure its present healthy state. ‘lhere in its 
beginning the modern revival followed much the same course as in other countries. From the initial 
impulse given by the Kelmscott and Doves Presses and the revival of calligraphy associated with 
Edward Johnston in England and with Von Larisch in Vienna, there arose a body of workers, in 
business as printers or publishers, or owners of private presses, who, supported by discerning and 
enthusiastic bibliophiles and amateurs, after a period of research and experiment, were able to 
enrich Czech book-production with national type-faces and with other new features and qualities. 
Dr Steiner-Prag had taken a leading part in German book-production before he joined them on 
his return to Prague in 1933. He there formed at the Muscum of Arts and Crafts a very large and 
representative collection of examples of printing from all countries. 
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‘Printed at the 
‘he Officina Bodoni Heidelberg Gate The Halcyon Press 
Verona Offenbach’ Maastricht 





THE FORM AND CORONATION 


ORDER OF THE SERVICE OF THEIR MAJESTIES 
KING GEORGE VI 
ey 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


IN THE 
“tt Abbey Church of S. Peter 
eA Pia WESTMINSTER 


ON WEDNESDAY 
THE 12TH DAY OF MAY 
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1937 
THAT IS TO BE PERFORMED 
AND THE CEREMONIES THAT 
ARE TO BE OBSERVED IN THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Title of the Coronation Service, printed in red and black at the Cambridge University Press, spread 
over both pages of the opening: an admirable and logical arrangement. 





Abstract ornaments designed and engraved on wood by Eric Ravilious 
for the title-pages of Dent’s Everyman’s Library. See also page 99. 
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Border ornaments designed by Edward Bawden for the Curwen Press. 
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B.M. Add. MS. 29396, fo. 18°. Music by Mr. Chilmead (06. 1654). 
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Part of a page from Songs and Lyrics of Beaumont and Fletcher (Etchells & Macdonald), printed at 
the Oxford University Press, on Milbourn’s hand-made paper in the Fell types, including the Wal- 
pergen music types, procured from the Press by Dr Fell, circa 1675. 114" X 7}”. 

Above: Left: The title-page designed by Frederick Etchells and etched in intaglio on zinc. 
Right Page from Seven Sonnets, by Charles Edwards. The entire book is printed on Hodgkinson’s 
hand-made paper by Frank E. Scarv from covver-blates. beautifully engraved by the hand of 
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Poems on Famous Trials 
With Other Pieces 
BY 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 
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THE FROST 


Aut THESE THINGS, swans, peewits, gulls, the sight of 
the floods themselves, were more or less minor excitements. 
Except for the birds and some occasional wanderer, like my- 
self, the valley would be deserted. Nobody got into a state 
of active excitement; floods were a phenomenal event, but 
we were used to them. Again, the only enjoyment they would 
give us was esthetic It never occurred to anybody to use 
them for physical pleasures, for winter swimming matches, 
for instance, or regattas. The most we could do was to stand 
on the bridges and by the mills and stare and marvel at the 
great spread and power of water. 

But then, if we were in luck, something happened. The 
air changed, the days cleared, and the feeling of wet south- 
west humidity was suddenly driven out. The days were crisp 
and we watched an almost crackling brilliance of stars at 
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Four pages from Down the Rwer, by H_ E. Bates, with 
wood-engravings by Agnes Miller Parker ; printed by 
The Camelot Press, Ltd , Southampton. 

Type * Monotype Plantn Paper - Fine Esparto Printing 
(Spalding & Hodge). Publishers : Gollancz. 


THE FROST 
night. And then, suddenly, the mornings had the bitterness 


of frost on them. 
Then we did get excited. All that water—and frost ! The 


sudden harshness of the days, the black temper of frost, was 
exhilarating. All we needed, we knew, on those shallow flood 
waters, were three successive nights of tolerable freezing, of 


really quiet deadly frost, and then we skated. | 
I should be happier if it were freezing now, as I write. The 
land, everywhere, suffers from an intolerable spongy humidity, 
from an excess of sultry autumn rain that weighs down on 
the spirit. Gales of unsleeping savagery have lashed us one 
day from the south and south-west, the next from north and 
north-east, as though in spite. The land has the dejected look 
of a drenched animal. The woods are torn to shreds. Ploughed 
fields, with corn already spiking up a bright emerald, have the 
wretched winter lifelessness on them. The gales leap across the 
hills with a roar, ripping out the last shreds of autumn over- 
night. Rain comes in prolonged relentless periods and we see 
nothing from it but, all about us, the sodden mess of the land. 
Now in a river country, in a valley, you would see some- 
thing for your money. You would see the river perform the 
trick of increasing its size a hundredfold: the only object, in 
a whole landscape, capable of performing such a feat in such 
a time. A wood, once grown, remains fixed and moulded; 
nothing can suddenly provoke it into any kind of manifold 
increase at all. It remains as fixed as a monument. Fields 
also remain fixed; they do not suddenly expand into vast 
celestial pastures. Hills, defying all the proverbial faith in 
the world, are not suddenly turned into mountains. The 
wind can roar with omnipotent and staggering savagery for 
a whole winter without materially changing the face of these 
things. It accomplishes no more than the breath of a flea on 


a candle-flame. 
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DOWN THE RIVER 


But a night and a day of rain will change a river into a sea. 
Better still, three nights of freezing will turn it into a paradise. 

And that change has an extraordinary effect on the spirit. 
It clarifies it, makes it wonderfully light, almost abandoned. 
If you doubt this you should see the change in the temper 
of the Nene valley people when, after days of flood, the great 
expanses of water are suddenly frozen. 
Ice ! Skating! The whole neighbour- 
hood behaves with something of the 
excitement of small children. 

For there is nothing at all, in the 
| whole world of sport and pastime, so 
m® exhilarating as skating. It has every 

\ virtue that a sport should have, and 
— \ no vices. It affords opportunities of 
ili skill, grace, perfect pleasure; it has 
just a pinch of the salt of danger 
in it; it asks for no teams, no clubs, no opposing sides, no 
petty competition, no snobbery of dress or behaviour. 
With a pair of skates a man can get as near to being a 
bird as he ever will without going up into the air: a divine 
feeling, easy, exhilarating, untiring. There is nothing better. 
When almost all sports have become commercialised or 
cheapened or even embittered by publicity, skating remains 
a perfectly friendly, social, beautiful thing, to be enjoyed for 
its own sake. It stands out at the other end of the scale from 
hunting, not seeking to hurt or pursue or terrify anything 
or anybody. It is democratic; class distinctions do not touch 
it. In fact it breaks down social barriers, so that there seems 
to be more friendliness and laughter on a stretch of ice than 
anywhere else in the world. 

We used to rush down to the bridge by the wharf, skates 

ready, almost before the ice could, in all reason, be expected 
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THE FROST 


to bear. I have been first on that margh, before the sun had 
any power at all, when the virgin ice with its light dusting 
of rime or snow had no mark on it except the starry prints 
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of birds’ feet and when great veining cracks split and shot 
out every step I took. But if it cracks it bears; if it bends it 
breaks. And sure enough, cracks mean nothing; it is that 
sickening undulating bending that is charged with danger. 

I learned on an antique pair of my grandfather’s skates, 
circa 1870, strap-on, long runners, screws eaten away by rust 
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CHAIR BODGERS 


I; WAS A MORNING IN May. Never had the beech-woods 
looked more magical. The sunshine played with them. It 
splashed the tree trunks with dappled light, till they danced 
and sparkled and forgot that they were solid columns of 
wood. It touched the leaves and transformed them. It turned 
them to silver when they faced the sun; it dyed them yellow 
when they backed it; it left them green and ponderous and 
opaque when they lay in shade. Of the earth it made a shifting 
chequer-board, as the boughs swung in the wind, and what 
was dazzle turned to gloom. This was no wood. It was a ballet, 
where light danced with shadow. 

I won’t say that I started out for these magical woods that 
morning expecting to find chair bodgers. They are not to be 
found for the looking. Like all the good things of this life, 
discovery must come unexpected. How does one find a 
four-leaved clover ? Hunt for it over years, and it will elude 
you; but one day, when you have forgotten about it, there it 
is, at your feet. And so, with chair bodgers, you may search 
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Four pages from Country Matters, by Clare Leighto1 
wood-engravings by the author ; printed by The Ca 


Press, Ltd., Southampton. ‘Type : Monotype 


Plant 


Paper : Fine Esparto Printing (Spalding & Hodge). 


ublisher : Gollancz. 


- COUNTRY MATTERS 


these woods, feeling certain that you know where they were 
a month ago; but they will have disappeared, leaving behind 
them no intimation of their new whereabouts. 

I was looking at the startling beauty around me, when 
above the rustle of my own feet in the dead leaves I heard 
a distant sound of the chopping of wood. I listened carefully, 
for this sound was ill-matched to the season. May was no 
time for the wood-cutter. Could it, I wondered, could it 
possibly be chair bodgers ? 

I listened again. Once more I heard the noise of chopping. 
This time there came with it the purr of the saw. I turned 
in the direction of these sounds. 

Sight soon confirmed the tidings that had reached my 
ears. The floor of the woods was dotted with wigwam-shaped 
piles of beech brushwood—bavins, as the country people call 
them. They gave a strangely uncivilised aspect to the woods, 
as though they should by rights be inhabited by savage tribes. 
But there was as yet nothing human to be seen. As I walked 
further, more and more wigwams stood purple among the 
grey trees. And then I began to notice tree trunks lying prone 
upon the ground. These signs assured me; for the chair 
bodgers follow in the wake of the wood-cutter, like gleaners 
in the harvest field. 

Suddenly, among the heaps of brushwood, I noticed a small 
erection of discoloured thatch, shaped like two playing-cards 
that had been placed against each other. It was the chair 
bodgers’ hut. I had tracked them down. There, before me, 
stood the most primitive of workshops. At the base of the 
thatch, the walls of the hut were formed by the shavings from 
the bodgers’ craft, increasing in bulk as the work of months 
swelled the deposit. ‘The floor of the wood around this erection 
was covered with the same pale buff shavings, as though the 
beech trees had by a sudden whim cast off leaves of a lighter 
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there is always somebody who will rebuild footbridges or 
cabins to supply fuel for future fires. It is an enviable 
philosophy. 

But let us follow our tramp as he saunters along the road. 
His body is bent under the unwieldy weight of all his worldly 
goods, contained in numerous sacks thrown over his back. 
The uppers of his shoes burst apart from the soles, exposing 
frayed scraps of discoloured socks. His clothing is of a lovely 
harmony of muted tones; there is no discord to be seen any- 
where. The general colour of his apparel is that of the country- 
side through which he passes: warm crimson-brown of the 
sun on the ploughed fields, buff of decaying vegetation in 
the autumn, deep blackish-green of the shadow on a pond 
under heavy trees. If he is wearing a blatant pink or red 
muffler, it seems, against the harmony of its background, to 
be a bright flower in the hedgerow. 

It is his head, though, that arrests one’s attention. Did ever 
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DE DAPHNIS ET DE CHLOE 


Valler cueillir. Chloé l’en voulut garder; mais il 
nen tintcompte; pourquoielle peureuse et dépite 
de n’étre point écoutée, s’en fut of étoient leurs 
troupeaux; et Dapbnis, montant au fin faite de 





= on 

Varbre, atteignit la pomme qu'il cueillit, et la lui 
porta; et la voyant mal contente, lui dit telles 
atoles: ‘Cette pomme, Chloé ma mie, les beaux 
jours d’été l’ont fait naitre; un bel arbre l’a nour- 
rie; puis, miirie parle soleil, fortune l’a conservée. 
J'eusse été aveugle vraiment de ne pas la voir la, 
et sot l’ayant vue de |’y laisser, pour qu'elle tom- 
bat a terre, et fit foulée aux pieds des bétes, ou 
envenimée de quelque serpent qui efit frayé au 
long; ou bien demeurant la-baut, regardée, ad- 
mirée, enviée, efit été gatée par le temps. Une 
omme fut donnée a Vénus comme 4 la plus 
lle; tu mérites aussi bien le prix. Ayant méme 
beauté l'une et l'autre, vous avez juges pareils. 

Il étoit berger, lui; mot, je suis chevrier.” 
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The Daphnis and Chise, printed by C. H. StJohn Hornby at the 
Press, with wood-engravings by Gwendolen Raverat. 


CANTICUM CANTICORUM | 
am enim hiems transit; | 
imber abut, etrecessit, | 
Flores apparueruntinterranostra, 
tempus putationis advenit; | 
vox turturis auditaestinterranostra; | 


ficus protulit grossos suos; 
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| 
vineae florentes | 
dederunt odorem suum, : 
Surge, amica mea, speciosa mea, ! 
| 
| 


QUOD EST SALOMONIS 








et vent: 
columba mea, in foraminibus petrae, 
in caverna maceriae, 
ostende mihi faciem tuam, 
Sonet vox tua in auribus meis; 
vox enim tua dulcis, | | 
et facies tua decora. | . SPONSA_ 
Capite nobis vulpes parvulas Nlectulomeo, per noctes, 
quae demoliuncur vineas; , quaesivi quem diligit 
nam vinea nostra floruic, wanimamea; 
Dilectus meus mihi, et ego illi, oe illum, et non invent, 
ui pascitur inter lilia, urgam, et circuibo civitatem; 
onec aspiret dies, pervicosetplateas 
etinclinenctur umbrae, quaeram quem diligit anima mea; 
Revertere; similis esto, dilecte mi, uaesivi illum, etnon invent, 
capreae, nvenerunt me vigiles 
hinnuloque cervorum ui custodiunt civitatem: 
super montes Bether. um quem diligit anima mea vidistis? 
10 i 
| 


The Song of Songs, printed by the late Count Harry Kessler at the Cranach Press, Weimar, in 
Jenson’s Antiqua, cut for his press by the late E. P. Prince. The wood-engravings were 
designed and engraved by Eric Gill, and were printed over a very pale buff tint, 
not shown in this reproduction. The paper was the Maillol-Kessler hand- 
made, especially made for the Cranach Press. Editions were also printed 
with English and French versions of 7: Song of Songs. 10}" x 5}. 


CHERTSEY TILES _ II 


ruined kiln inthe Abbey grounds, Later finds add little to the 
pictorial record in Shurlock’s Tiles from Chertsey Abbey, Surrey, 
published in 1885. 

Anyone who views the fragments in the British Museum 
basement, will be amazed that Shurlock and his artist could 





Lion-Hunter from Chertsey 
make so much of them. The ‘medical gentleman’ had at least 


on one previous occasion ‘devoted his attention to archaeo- 
logical pursuits.’ In volume VIII of The Archaeological Journal 
there is a report from him on tiles in Eynsham Abbey, near 
Oxford. The occupant of the Abbey site had sold three cart- 


Page from Loyd Haberly’s English Mediaeval Tiles, with wood-engravings by 
the author; printed at the Shakespeare Head Press in 1 8-pt Cloister, one of the 
many modern types which owes its inspiration to Jenson’s letter. 


mER ALS KENNER EINEN DER 
WE Samen-und Pflanzen-Katalogedurch- 

NY, blattert den die drei oder vier weltbe- 
W] rahmten deutschen Meisterfirmen der 
Blumenzucht um jede Jahreswende an 
Me, ihre Freundeversenden,wird sich wun- 
‘deities Fragen und Zweifel nicht entschlagen kénnen, 
wenn er sich gleichzeitig des durchschnittlichen deutschen 
Gartnerschaufensters und des allgemeinen birgerlichen 
deutschen Blumengartens zu erinnern versucht. Dort, auf 
jenen Seiten, hunderte lateinischer Namen, Unternamen, 
Beinamen, mit denen Arten und Abarten, - hunderte 
deutscher und fremdsprachiger Rufnamen, mit denen die 
Spielarten des Handels bezeichnet werden; seitenlange Far- 
ben-und Gréssen-Sortimente von Gewachsen, denen die 
deutsche Zunge fiir ein deutsches Ohr noch keinen Namen 
geliehen hat, wenn ja auch wirklich ihr lateinischer Name 
das durchschnittliche deutsche Ohrschon getroffen haben 
sollte; die Blumenausbeute reisender Sammler aus allen 
Weltteilen seit zwei Jahrhunderten, durch die Thatigkeit 
undZahigkeit ebensonamenloserwieerstaunlicherKtinst- 
lerdem Klima Mitteleuropas teils angepasst teils aufgend- 
tigt und an ihm erzogen, in sich durchgearbeitet, variiert, 
auf einen neuen Habitus umgerechnet, in gewissem Sinne 
umgeschaffen oder ganz erschaffen. Hier, in der Blumen- 
handlung, im landlichen oder Hausgarten dberall dasselbe 
Bild; der verarmte Extract der Modeblumen von vor fiinf- 
zig Jahren: verarmt,weilsogardie«altmodischen»Blumen 
unserer Grossuatergarten aus ihnen verschwunden sind; 
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rarten-Phantasie, by Rudolf Borchardt, printed at the Bremer- 
*resse, Munich, by Dr W. Wiegand in the smaller roman type 
lesigned by him. The initial letters were drawn by Anna Simons 
nd cutin wood by Joseph Lehnacker, the printer at the Press. The 
alligraphic letter is both beautiful and clear, and the close spacing 
ives good texture to the page while presenting no difficulty to the 
eader's eye. 





WHO e’te while the happy Garden sung, 
By one mans disobedience lost, now sing 
Recover’d Paradise to all mankind, 
By one mans firm obedience fully tri’d 
Through all temptation, and the Tempter foil’d 
In all his wiles, defeated and repuls’t, 
And Eden rais’d in the wast Wilderness. 

Thou Spirit who ledst this glorious Eremite 
Into the Desert, his Victorious Field 
Against the Spiritual Foe, and broughtst him thence 
By proof the undoubted Son of God, inspire, 
As thou art wont, my prompted Song else mute, 
And bear through highth or depth of natures bounds 
With prosperous wing full summ’d to tell of deeds 
Above Heroic, though in secret done, 





Part of a page from Milton’s Paradise saab set in Cloister 24-pt 
and printed at the Shakespeare Head Press for the Cresse t Press. The 
book is illustra 


apg pear a Galanis. 10” x 14". 


Inset printed in the Printing Department of the Heriot-Watt College, 





End-papers for Three Fat Men, by Vuri Olesha, 
printed at the Pravda Stalin Printing Press, Moscow. 
Wood-engravings by V.N.Kraslinsky. Russian book- 
production shows its own rough strength, owing little 
of its character to the influence of other countries. 


3AULIbI 


atin JeCHLIe 10 HOYaM KOpMATCS 
KOpO!0 JlepeBLeB, sab! NO1eBLIe — 03H- 
MAMH H TpaBoit, 'yMCHHUKH — XeOHbIMH 
3e-pHaMH Ha TYMHAX. 3a HOUb 3afE] Opo- 
Ka bIBaloT 00 Chery raryOokuit, BAHIA 
cle. Jlo safiles OXOTHUKH—H JOH, 1 C0- 
Oak, HM BOIKH, HM JHCHIbI, H BOPOHBI, u 
OpAbI. Ec 6b! 3anll XO1M1 Dpocto A OpA- 


HROAAPHAA COBARA wo, 10 noytpy ero cefiuac 641 Hamu 10 


CAeLY HNOMMAIM, HOTPYCOCTCnacaer ero. 








5 Sasil, XOLUT , 

BIBACT 4ACTO, YTO B TOpOMAX HA pour nono ae 
Howapax OcTawTcn JeTH B JOMAX H yay pw nocam L Too, 
HX HOILH BLITALIMTL, MOTOMY YT 69g erpaxa U the Russian 
OHH OT McTyra cHpAYYTCA HM MONVAT, — HyoRAAL Goma 
@ OT JbIMA HEALS WX PACCMOTPET.  paer mpaMbie at Moscow. 
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DRUM-TAPS 277 





My comrade | wrapt in his blanket, envelop’d well his form, 

Folded the blanket well, tucking it carefully over head and carefully 
under feet, 

And there and then and bathed by the rising sun, my son in his grave, 
in his rude-dug grave I deposited, 

Ending my vigil strange with that, vigil of night and battle-field dim, 

Vigil for boy of responding kisses, (never again on earth responding, ) 

Vigil for comrade swiftly slain, vigil I never forget, how as day 
brighten’d, 

I rose from the chill ground and tolded my soldier well in his blanket, 

And buried him where he fell. 


Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, designed by W. A. Kittredge and printed at the Lakeside Press, 
Chicago, for the Heritage Club. Rockwell Kent’s illustrations, carefully planned for the page, the 
good layout and printing, and the white rag paper, all go far to compensate for the cold and ugly 
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Face, thick-leaded, by Victor Petterson at Stockholm. 
The illustrations, by Isac Griinewald, are wash-draw- 
ings reproduced in 6-colour litho-offset. In its binding 
of blue paste-marble boards and white cloth back, it 
makes a dainty little book, and was chosen as one of the 
selected twenty-five Swedish books of its year (1935.) 


88” x 54”. 
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The small scale of the reduction gives but a poor notion 
of either the size of this delightful book of Nursery 
Rhymes or of its lively sparkling pictures. Biddy Dar- 
low’s lino-cuts, made with great vigour and freedom, 
are gorgeously hand-coloured. Printed in Perpetua type 
by David Bland and Vivien Ridler on a Barcham Green 


paper, 112” x9”. 


Opposite: Flampshire in The Shell Guides, edited by 
John Betjeman, an admirable if rebellious departure 

. from previous types of guide-book. The use of ‘Plastoic’ 
binding allows the insertion of a variety of plates, maps, 
etc., On different papers. In the opening shown the left- 
hand page is printed on green paper. 
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Ld x 82”. 


printed by Enschedé en Zonen at Haarlem in 10-pt Rosart type, on Van Gelder hand-made 
Head-lines would have added to the convenience of the reader. 


It is illustrated by John Buckland Wright with line-engravings on copper. 


Pages from The Marriage of Cupid and Psyches of Apuleius, 





PINDAR’S ODES OF VICTORY 
THE NEMEAN AND ISTHMIAN ODES 
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HIGH-TOWERING SYRACUSE, PROUD 
ARES’ SEAT, 
NURSE OF BRAVE MEN AND HORSE 
ARMED FOR WAR, 
From radiant Thebes I hasten, to extol 
The four fleet steeds and the earth-shaking car 
Which HIER.ON has brought to vidtory’s goal, 
Crowning with chaplets sweet 
Ortygia, where the Maiden of the Stream, 
Immortal Artemis, is ever near, 
Without whose aid he ne’er had learned to steer 
With gentle hands his gemmy-bridled team. 


That Huntress Maid and Hermes of the Games 
Gird the gay harness on, whene’er he yokes 
To rein-obeying wheels and glittering car 
The strength of sinewy horses, and invokes 
The Trident-god who reigneth near and far. 
Now many a bard acclaims 
The deeds of many a king in cadence clear, 
And oft the Cyprian utters Cinyras’ praise, 
Whom gold-haired Phoebus cherished all his days, 
And Aphrodite chose her priestling dear, 
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In his hend-pieces, engraved on wood, John Farleigh has made his black line harmonize admirably 
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PINDAR’S ODES OF VICTORY 
THE NEMEAN AND ISTHMIAN ODES 
WITH ANINTRODUCTION AND A 
TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH VERSE 
BY C. J. BILLSON. EMBELLISHED WITH 
WOOD-ENGRAVINGS BY JOHN FARLEIGH 





PRINTED AT THE SHAKESPEARE HEAD 
PRESS STRATFORD-UPONVAVON AND 
PUBLISHED BY BASIL BLACKWELL 
BROAD STREET OXFORD MDCCCCXKX 


Title-page with Greek lettering and the device of the eagle designed and engraved on wood by 
John Farleigh; the rest in i soa letters of 18-pt Cloister and 16-pt Poliphilus, 
etter-spaced.11% x 7}". 





With both his arms on those two massie Pillars 
That to the arched roof gave main support. 

He unsuspitious led him; which when Samson 
Felt in his arms, with head a while enclin’d, 
And eyes fast fixt he stood, as one who pray’d, 
Or some great matter in his mind revolv’d. 

At last with head erect thus cryed aloud, 
Hitherto, Lords, what your commands impos’d 
I have perform’d, as reason was, obeying, 

Not without wonder or delight beheld. 

Now of my own accord such other tryal 

I mean to shew you of my strength, yet greater; 


[s9] 


Milton’s Samson Agonistes, with wood-engravings by R. A. Maynard, printed by R. A. Maynard 
and H. W. Bray at the Raven Press, Harrow, on Batchelor’s Kelmscott paper. 11g" X 8". 
Right: Raven and burin, the Raven Prese-mark, by H. W. Bray. 
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GOLDEN COCKEREL 
PRESS 





A carefully studied arrangement of type in an engraved floral border, realistically rendered. 
The varying sizes of the Golden Cockerel type displayed in a column of short lines and the differences 
in scale of the engravings give the page a rather restless air. 


The Work of the Presses 


HIS review of the art of the book during the last decade would be 
| incomplete without a note on the work of some of the ‘Presses’ — 

using that convenient term to embrace, not only the private presses 
strictly so-called, but certain firms of printers and publishers who make 
the presentation of their books their special study and concern. Their 
number is still considerable; and if their importance in modern produc- 
tion is less now than it was in the early days of the revival of printing, 
that is in great measure because the general quality of book-printing has 
become higher, thanks to the standard and example set and the interest 
roused by the work of the ‘Presses’ in the past. 

The Ashendene Press, which Mr StJohn Hornby first set up in his 
father’s Rectory at Ashendene in Herts. some forty-two years ago, is no 
longer active. The Daphnis and Chloe, a page of which, printed on the 
inset following page 80 of this book, has been re-set by Mr Hornby’s 
own hand for the readers of this Special Number, was the last book to 
be issued from the Press with the exception of its ‘Descriptive Biblio- 
graphy, printed in 1935, the crowning record of its splendid achieve- 
ment. 

With the withdrawal of the Ashendene Press Mr James Guthrie's 
Pear Tree Press survives as the oldest of the English private presses. 
Founded in Essex in 1899, Mr Guthrie now carries it on at Flansham, 
near Bognor, with Mr John Freeman as his colleague. Mr Guthrie him- 
self has specialized in plate-printed books, the intaglio plates being 
etched and printed by his own hand generally in a succession of two or 
more colours. ‘I could not claim to have invented | the method ],’ writes 
Mr Guthrie, ‘but found and developed it for myself, and, so far as I am 
aware, am the only printer since Blake who has gone aside from the 
regular traditions to work with plates.’ 

The Cuala Press was founded as the Dun Emer Press by Elizabeth 
Corbet Yeats and Lily Yeats, the sisters of the poet, at Dundrum, Co. 
Dublin, in 1902 as part of a wider scheme for stimulating Irish indus- 
tries. Its name was changed to the Cuala Press in 1908. In 1924 it was 
moved to Dublin. 

Of the Presses set up since the War none has been more active than 
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the Golden Cockerel. It was established by the late Harold M. oe i at 
Waltham St Lawrence, Berkshire, as a ‘village industry’ at which new 
works of young authors might be produced co-operatively. The first- 
book to be printed there was A. E. Coppard’s Adam and Eve and Pinch 
Me, that writer’s first book. In 1924 it passed into the hands of Robert 
Gibbings, who designed the pictures and decorations and engraved them 
on wood for a surprisingly great number of its issues. Eric Gill also be- 
gan his association with the Press in that year by designing for it a series 
of initial letters. In 1929 he engraved the decorations ee Chaucer’s Troi- 
lus and Criseyde followed by a for The Canterbury Tales. The Press is 
now directed by Mr Christopher Sandford, and its books are printed at 
the Chiswick Press. 

Like the Cuala Press in Ireland, the Gregynog Press was founded by 
two ladies as part of a wider scheme, national in its scope, for promot- 
ing arts and crafts. Miss Gwendoline Elizabeth Davies, C.H., and her 
sister established it in 1922 at Gregynog near Newtown, Montgomery- 
niet with the object of introducing and encouraging fine printing in 
Wales. 

With Francis Meynell as its inspiring and directing genius the None- 
such Press has made a brilliant record in the history = English printin 
such as no other press can parallel. It was founded in 1923 in Soho wit 
the triple ideal of producing in fine form and at a moderate price books 
especially chosen as worthy of such treatment. The Nonesuch Century, 
published in 1936, gives an account of the aims and of its first hundred 
books, printed under Meynell’s direction at various presses with every 
variety of shape, type, paper, decoration, illustration and binding. 

This account would be incomplete if no reference at all were made to 
the work of those gallant little presses which are worked asa hobby out of 
jm love for the craft of printing in any odd corner of their owner’s 

ome that is big enough to hold an Albion press and a few cases of type. 
Such is the High House Press, which James E. Masters set up at Shaftes- 
bury in 1924. He has since moved it to the outskirts of Bristol. He and 
Mrs Masters have printed a number of charming little books of poetry 
and some interesting reprints of old English literature. 





A MASK BY JOHN MILTON 


WITH 
A FRONTISPIECE AND 
THE SIX CHARACTERS IN 
COSTUME DESIGNED AND 
ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY 
BLAIR HUGHES -STANTON 





THE GREGYNOG PRESS 
MCMXXXI 


The Gregynog Comus is printed in Baskerville type on Japanese vellum, whose smooth surface 
takes a perfect impression the finest white lines of Blair Hughes-Stanton’s very delicate work. 
But on literary grounds at any rate one may question the propriety of showing ‘Sabrina fair’ as 
ebon-black. 


1g USE AS NE een 
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When the Codex Sinaiticus was purchased from the Soviet Government for the British Museum, 
the sections were all detached and many single leaves were loose. These had to be very carefully 
mended and strengthened with pieces of thin vellum before Mr Douglas Cockerell gave them their 
new binding of oak boards with a back of alum-tawed goatskin tooled blind with a simple strap 
ornament. Mr Cockerell himself has described the special problems presented in the binding of so 
rare a book and how he solved them in The British Museum Quarterly, Vol. X, No. 4, from which 
the above illustration has been taken by permission of the Trustees. 


Opposite: Four Fine Brnpines 


A. The Oxford Bible, bound by Douglas Cockerell and his son for Canterbury Cathedral in grey- 
blue levant morocco with silver-gilt corners and clasp. 164” X11§". 

8. Folio Prayer Book, bound by Roger Powell for Bisham Parish Church in brown levant morocco 
gold- and plain-tooled with silver-gilt clasp. 15} X10”. 

¢. Boswell’s Note-Book, bound by Sydney Morris Cockerell in blue morocco with green inlay, 
gold-tooled. 7" x 44’. 

p. The Fournal of F ames Morrison, bound by Wilma Marsden in white pigskin. Note the appro- 
priate and ingenious tooling. 12” x7}". 
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A B Cc D E 


. The red-cloth binding case of Rex Whistler’s Hans Andersen is decorated with a rich buff-coloured filigree pattern, which, however, is 
nlikely to survive long the rough handling of the nursery. 8. Loyd Haberly’s Mediaeval Pavingtiles, cased in half niger morocco, blocked 
1 gold with a chequy pattern at the sides. (James Burn & Co.) cc. Fulk Greville’s Coe/1ca, printed at the Gregynog Press, bound there in 
ark olive green morocco with elaborate blind filleting and gold tooling on the side. p. Rawlmnson’s Herodotus (Nonesuch Press) bound 
y A. W. Bain & Co., Ltd, in quarter vellum, dyed blue, stamped in gold with wavy lines at the head and tail of the spine. 2. The Log of 
te Bounty (Golden Cockerell Press) bound by Leighton Straker in Sundour cloth, dark red for the back, white and blue-green for the sides. 
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a. The Cupid and Psyches of Apuleius, bound in limp roman vellum, stamped in gold with the figures of Cupid 
and Psyche united in heaven. The ali beside it is printed in ochre with the monogram, ‘J.B.W.’ (John 
Buckland Wright, the engraver and designer) as a repeat-pattern in ochre. Pages showing the text and en- 
graving are reproduced on p. 88 above. 

B. Nancy Shawe’s Food for the Greedy (Cobden Sanderson) in paper boards. 

c. Das Kitine Blumenbuch, a selection from Das Blamenduch of Rudolf Koch, with coloured wood-engravings 
by Fritz Kredel. Paper boards printed in pale green with a red and black label. (Insel-Verlag, Leipzig.) 

D. John Nash’s cover for Victoria Sackville-West’s Some Flowers, lithographed in colour by and Brydone. 
a coronishig Gcleksistoria (see page 85) with its slip case. It is cased in blue paste-marble boards with a 
white clo ; 


Left to right: E. Blunden’s Summer Fancy, in printed boards, vellum back (Beaumont Press); A. A. Milne’s When I was very Young (Fountain 
Press, see p, 46); Blake’s [//ustrations for Virgs/, in white cloth, block-printed (Nonesuch Press); E. Blunden’s To T/emis, in printed boards, 
vellum back (Beaumont Press). Be/ow: D, Leighton’s Modern Bookbinding, in Cockerell marbled paper (Dent). 
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Striking but perishable 
American bindings. Lef; 
God returns to the Veli 
Abajo, in brown buckrar 
with one of Joseph Low’ 
drawings in brown ink 
on the middle strip. See 
Pp. 70. 

Hudson’s Green Mansion 
(see p. §2) printed in 
colour and varnished. 
Dwiggins's Balzac (see 
p. 73) in paper boards 
of two shades of brown, 
and a black cloth back. 








Brian Cook’s jacket for The O/d Inns of England is one of a series done for Batsford and printed in water-colour 
inks from the rubber surface by the Jean Berté process. The transparent colours, used in combination, give a 
remarkably brilliant colour-scheme of yellows, blues, greens, purples, greys and browns. 

Philip Gosse has designed the lettering and decoration on the jacket of his own Saint Helena. The view at the 
bottom is reproduced from an old colour-print, and is continued across the back and on the last page of the 
jacket. The whole is printed by the three-colour process. (Cassell.) 
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The jacket of Chriss’ Coma is an admirable bit of display, set in Wolpe’s Albertus type and printed in terra 

ie and brown on a toned paper. (Heinemann.) Note the discretion shown in the letter-spacing of the capital 
tters. 

The jacket for Sitwell’s La Vie Parisienne is set in the Holla Italic designed by Rudolf Koch in 1934. Printed 

in dark grey on a buff paper with a salmon-tinted border. (Faber.) 
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The jacket for 4 Shorter Pepys has white lettering on a scarlet ground with the portrait and mermaid printed 


in three-colour half-tone. (Nelson.) . — 
Hawes’s design for the World’s Classics 1s printed in black and yellow on white. (Oxford University Press.) 
The Gibbon jacket in Everyman’s Library is printed in black and white on a yellow ground with designs by 
Eric Ravilions. More of his ornaments for the same series are shown on page 77. (Dent.) 

The stars of the cover for the Zodiac Séakespeore are printed in black over pale blue on a white ground, (Chatto.) 








The jacket for Serenade is one of a series designed by Professor Aufseeser for Jonathan Cape’s Novels. Printed 
with the lettering and decorations in white and mauve on a black ground. 
The jacket for Edith Sitwell’s Victoria of England was drawn by Barnet Freedman direct on to the lithographic 
stones from which it is printed. (Faber & Faber.) 





A Cockerell Marbled Paper. By his method of marbling, sometimes on a strong hand-made or craft paper, Douglas 
Cockerell and his son have contrived to make a series of cover- or end-papers showing an extraordinary variety 
of tints in combination, blending into delicate patterns and gradations of form and colour such as no artist’s 
brush or pencil could achieve. 
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Papers for Printed Books 


M ANY se publishers now follow the example set by Conti- 


nental and American firms in stating the particular make of paper 

on which a bookis printed, and that even with machine-made 
papers of an inexpensive kind. The practice is a good one, for it draws 
attention to a constituent of the book which is apt to be chosen with too 
little attention to the qualities that matter most. One of these—that of 
durability—was the subject of a report issued in 1930 by a committee of 
the Library Association which had been appointed to inquire into that 
matter. The Committee, taking account of the papers used in Europe 
and America, found that only those made of pure linen or cotton rag 
were likely to achieve practical immortality, and that only such a paper, 
which they graded ‘1A’ if hand-made and ‘1B’ if machine-made, should 
be used if permanence’ is required. The hand-made paper is tub-sized, 
that is to say, sized after it is made, but Grade 1B may be either tub- or 
engine-sized, that is, sized in the making; or it may be both tub- and 
engine-sized. For books for which a Grade 1 paper is too costly, but for 
which as long a life as possible is desired, they allow a Grade 2 paper, 
made irom properly prepared all-chemical wood, that is to say, from 
wood dissolved into pulp by boiling in soda or in bi-sulphate of lime. It 
is claimed, however, that esparto grass, from which much paper is manu- 
factured in England and especially in Scotland, may with proper treat- 
ment provide a fibre as good as or better than wood for its lasting quali- 
ties. Of the first grade book-papers perhaps the best known is that made 
by Joseph Batchelor of Little Chart in Kent to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of William Morris for the books printed at the Kelmscott 
Press. It is made from pure linen rag only with no admixture of cotton, 
and is unbleached. Messrs Batchelor & Son have kindly furnished a speci- 
men of their Kelmscott paper, on which the inset following page 64 
has been printed. Insets printed on hand-made paper manufactured by 
Messrs Barcham Green of Maidstone, Kent, and Messrs Portals of Laver- 
stoke, Hants, will also be found in this book. Hand-made paper is 
much too costly for most books; but a machine-made rag paper can be 
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obtained for about a third of the cost of the hand-made. An inset on such 
a paper, manufactured by Messrs John Dickinson & Co., who early last 
century introduced paper-making into England on the Fourdrinier 
machine, will be found here. 

Some of the English mills at which paper is still made by hand, in 
some cases by the descendants of their founders, date back two or three 
centuries. There was a paper-mill at Wookey Hole in Somerset, where 
Messrs W. S. Hodgkinson & Co. now carry on the manufacture, at 
least as early as 1610. The Wolvercote Mill, which is now owned b 
Oxford University, dates from about the year 16735: it was started with 
the encouragement of Dr Fell. Arnold and Foster’s Mill at Eynsford, 
Kent, was built in 1699. Henry Portal was making paper at Stoneham, 
near Southampton, about 1716, and was entrusted with the manufac- 
ture of the paper for the Bank of England Notes in 1724. The famous 
Whatman paper was first made by James Whatman, also in Kent, in 
1740, and the business is still carried on by the descendants of his assis- 
tant and successor William Balston. The Ford Mill, at Little Chart in 
Kent, where Messrs Batchelor make their Kelmscott paper, dates from 
1776. Another famous Kentish mill—that of Messrs Barcham Green at 
Maidstone—was founded in 1810. 

The so-called ‘India Paper,’ used for many Bibles and other books for 
which a paper combining the utmost thinness with great strength and 
Opacity is required, came originally from China. It is now made at cer- 
tain English mills, for instance the Greenfield Paper Mills, Yorks., and 
the Wolvercote Mill at Oxford. The finest hemp, which alone is used for 
its manufacture, is got from old tarred ship’s ropes, bleached many times 
after boiling, and loaded with as much chalk as will givethe paper opacity 
and other printing qualities without unduly impairing its See 
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Watermarks used at the Rittenhouse mill, Pennsylvania, founded 1690 
From Paper, by R. H. Clapperton. (Blackwell.) 


Training for the Art of the Book 


EW if any of those whom I have mentioned as leaders in the move- 
ment for better books in their several countries have had their train- 
ing ina printing office. The most eminent of them are men skilled 
in other branches of graphic art whose tastes and outlook have led them 
to the study of book-production and to wed to it their own art. In their 
zeal some have sought experience and achieved the finest work with a 
hand-press. Some have directed or been attached to one or other of the 
private or quasi-private presses whose work is illustrated in these pages. 
Others have taught or directed classes in arts which are ancillary to book- 
production in such of the art-schools as embrace that subject in their 
curricula. Butnone, or scarce any, have ‘risen from the ranks of the print- 
ing industry;—have been apprenticed to the trade, afterwards becoming 
compositors at case or keyboard, or machine-minders, or works fore- 
men, or managers. It is a pity that in England especially there should be 
this cleavage between those who design for the book and those who do 
the manual or mechanical work of its production. It seems as though 
the conditions under which technical instruction for the printing trade 
is provided in London and other great centres tend rather to keep the 
two classes apart on different levels than to bring them together on the 
same plane as partners in the same work. Yet it would be immeasurably 
to the advantage of the individual workers and would raise the whole 
level of book-production if, for instance, the artist might learn by prac- 
tice the technical methods by which his designs are to be reproduced, 
and if the journeyman on his part might find in his trade a vocation that 
offered a wider scope for his own trained artistic sense and skill. Under 
conditions imposed by the trade-unions, no student is admitted to the 
classes in printing governed by the London County Council unless he 
intends to work as a journeyman compositor or machine-minder. Stu- 
dents of design for book-production are therefore barred from receiving 
the technical instruction which would be so valuable to them in their 
work. On the other hand, the courses for the future journeyman as a 
rule make little or no provision for any training in those branches of art 
which are so eine related to the trade which he is learning. 
For lack of that wider outlook and firmer grip which training on 
more generous lines would have given them many master-printers 
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also are unable to use to good advantage the immense resources which 
are offered to them in the various afts and crafts which bear upon 
their trade. English type-founding, too, seems to suffer from the like 
disability. Herr Klingspor told me lately that he could not understand 
why the English type-founders failed to make so little use of the 
movement in writing and lettering which derives from Edward John- 
ston, whereas he himself and other German founders found in it a prin- 
cipal source of inspiration. His foundry at Offenbach with its Haus- 
druckerei is itself a school of the finest printing, and so are those of other 
German founders. They and the Dutch founders are able to furnish 
English printers and advertisers with founts of display and book letter 
in great variety, while for lack of custom the successors of century-old 
English type-founding firms, at one time the most flourishing in the 
world, are compelled one after another to put up their shutters. 

More printing is said to be done in London than in any other city 
anywhere. It has excellent schools where the young printer may learn 
the routine and practice of his trade according to current commercial 
standards. There are other schools where students are taught drawing 
and lettering, wood-engraving and lithography for the decoration or 
illustration of books. There is a well-equipped and admirably conducted 
school at Bolt Court for the study of the photographic processes which 
now affect so vitally nearly every branch of printing. But there seems to 
be a lack of facilities by which the practical printer may acquire an ap- 
preciation and sense of the arts (or shall we say the art?) that give his 
trade its rarer qualities, and the artist a practical insight into the craft 
and technique of those branches of printing by which his own work is 
to be reproduced. Subject as they are to a single educational authority, 
might not the various schools join in a scheme under which their re- 
sources would be pooled and their work co-ordinated, so that the stu- 
dent, whether he is to become a printer or a book-illustrator, a publisher 
or a type-founder, might pass from one to the other to complete his 
course and so gain as wide a knowledge as possible of all that bears upon 
his adopted alin Might not the schools group themselves into a kind 
of university of the graphic arts, directing their studies and their prac- 
tice to a common focus, at which fostering warmth and vitality would 
be imparted to the art of printing, and especially, in all its many and 
varied aspects, to the art of the book: 


